








MARTYRS TO A NEW CRUSADE. 


By HERBERT WARD. 


HE sad and sudden death of Sur- 

geon-Major Parke has caused a 
universal feeling of regret, particularly to 
all who were acquainted with his charm- 
ing personality. In the recent history of 
Central African exploration there are 
many names deserving honourable record 
—names of missionaries, intrepid travel- 
lers, and pioneers—but no name bears 
a purer halo of tenderness than that of 
Thomas Heazle Parke. His graveside 
eulogy is essentially true: ‘‘ He was a 
humane man, a loyal soldier, and a devout 
Christian.” 

From Surgeon-Major Parke’s last resting 
place by the Irish Shannon, our thoughts 
naturally go back to the lonely African 
graves of his four predeceased comrades. 
We are instinctively impressed by the 
contrast, when, turning from the gallant 
doctor’s grave to the weed-tangled hil- 
lock, far away in the sunless gloom of 
the Aruimi forest, beneath which lie the 
mortal remains of Major Barttelot, assass- 
inated by a Manyema marauder. From 
thence we visit, in our thoughts, the 
rough-hewn wooden cross which stands 
at the foot of the Bangala silk-cotton 
tree, marking the last home of Mr. James 
Sligo Jameson, the second death victim, 
a prey to exhaustion. The third grave is 
that of Captain Stairs, at Chinde, on the 
east coast of Africa. Captain Stairs had 
returned to Africa at the termination of 
the Emin Relief Expedition in command 
of an expedition to Katanga; after 
successfully leading his party he died on 
the homeward journey. The fourth mem- 
ber of the Emin Relief Expedition to 
succumb was Captain Nelson. He had 
likewise returned to Africa but in the 
Service of the Imperial East African 
Company, and he died of dysentery at 
Kikiiyii, East Africa. 

Probably under no other circumstances 
could men become better acquainted with 
the various phases of each other’s charac- 
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ter than when campaigning together in 
the depths of a barbarous country. Under 
such circumstances the true disposition of 
a comrade soon becomes apparent. A 
man’s courage or tendency towards faint- 
heartedness are soon betrayed. Living 
for an uncertain period in a condition of 
semi-starvation and constant worry proves 
a man’s mettle in the quickest and surest 
way. When added to such physical dis- 
comfort and privation, we consider the 
influence of a malignant climate which 
affects the spleen and liver; which racks 
the frame with burning fever or exhaust- 
ing dysentery ; which dispels sleep and 
fills the disordered mind with morbid 
thoughts; and which engenders violent 
angry passions; it may be understood 
that no man can act a part: all men must 
perforce reveal their latent qualities, good 
and bad. The period of trials and suffer- 
ings at length comes to a conclusion with 
the home-coming ; the remnants of the 
worn-out kit are thrust aside; the scene 
changes, and where all was squalid, dark, 
and unwholesome, all is now fresh and 
pleasing. It is acomplete transition from 
the condition of physical misery, to that of 
mental enjoyment; and in this latter 
experience we find the details of African 
life gradually fading away, leaving a 
strong, clear line-drawing in place of the 
former complete picture. This powerful 
outline of past experiences becomes the 
impression which grows more deeply 
defined when death removes those with 
whom one shared the past. In this 
spirit I review the personalities of the 
five deceased travéllers, reverting to the 
first name absent upon the roll. 

Major Barttelot, frank of countenance 
and free of speech, with a bright ani- 
mated face swift to reflect each passing 
thought, full of energy, burning with 
zeal, mercurial and impetuous, is a 
personality easy to recall, even to 
the sound of his voice. In his square- 
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jawed, firmly-moulded face, there was no 
shiftiness and no desire to hide. He had 
a fund of stories and a wealth of dry 
humour, and above all he was a good 
raconteur. His affection for his father, 
who died recently sorely stricken with 


MR. JAMES SLIGO JAMESON. 


grief for the loss of his son, was un- 
bounded ; and the man would have been a 
cold spirit indeed who would have failed 
to respond with admiration as he rang the 
pleasant changes of reference to ‘‘ the 
dear old guv’nor.” He was thoroughly 
British in his tastes. He dearly loved a 
horse ; and it was often highly amusing to 
note how horseflesh was such a frequent 
standard of reference in the discussion of 
human ills and remedies. His talk was 
a breath from the English country lanes 
and fields, and his stories were princi- 
pally of the hunting field. His nervous 
vigour and restlessness were unbounded. 
Action was to him a password; and 
surely no man was ever more imbued with 
the spirit of unrest than he. Under all 
circumstances he was clean and smart, an 
early riser, and faithful in his daily reading 
of the Bible. In conversation, he was light 
and colloquial in his mode of expression ; 
and he was fond of applying quaint 
metaphor and strange similes in his de- 
scription of men and matters. His costume 
comprised kakee tunic and_ trousers, 
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rough service boots, a shrunken flannel] 
shirt, and a_ high-standing, celluloid 

collar: for this last curious article of 

apparel Major Barttelot entertained an in- 

ordinate affection, wearing it daily, not- 

withstanding the fact that its pristine 

whiteness had graduated into a harmon- 

ious sallow tint, that its outer facing was 

blistered and peeling, and that its bearing 

was no longer erect. His hair was always 

closely clipped ; his moustache was care- 

fully trimmed. ‘‘I hate to see a man 

with a long moustache, it gets entangled 

in the teeth,” was a favourite observation 

of his; and he shaved regularly every 

morning, whether in camp or upon the 

march in the dreary forest, wet or fine, 

ill or well. These are some of the pre- 

dominating characteristics of a promising 
young officer whose bright career was 
ended by an assassin, at the age of 
thirty-one. 

The next name that will never more re- 
spond is that of Mr. James Sligo Jameson. 
A delicate, refined face, soft, winsome 
manners, and a generous, tender heart, 
had Mr. Jameson. There was a peculiar 
quiet charm about him that captivated 
one’s heart at first sight. He was a keen 
and honest sportsman ; and although but 
thirty years of age, he had travelled 
extensively in quest of sport. He had 
shot in the Rockies, and in Borneo; and 
had accompanied the famous lion hunter, 
Frederick Courtenay Selous, upon a 
sporting trip through the Mashona 
and Matabele lands. He was always 
bright and pleasant, cheering every one, 
meeting inconveniences and discomforts 
with a laugh, and treating his personal 
sufferings with a joke. He, in truth, was 
one of nature’s noblemen, and never, in 
the whole course of my acquaintance with 
him, did I once hear him utter a harsh or 
a bitter word towards any man. From 
daylight until long after sundown he 
was never idle. In all things around him 
he took deep interest ; the study of birds, 
butterflies, beetles, and moths afforded 
him keen delight ; and the tropical trees, 
plants and blossoms, in the forest were 
depicted with excessive care in his sketch 
books. Methodical in habit, and appre- 
ciating the value of system, he collected a 
vast amount of knowledge concerning his 
natural surroundings when in localities 
hitherto unvisited by Europeans. He was 
more than merely popular with all whom 
he came in contact with, both whites and 
blacks ; and his unswerving loyalty to all 
fully justified this high esteem. How 
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little did I dream, when he tended me in 
my direst need, that within a year from 
that time mine would be the hands to 
minister to his dying wants. Vivid will 
always be that scene to me in the early 
morning, when the canoe containing his 
mortal remains was paddled slowly 
through the rising mist, which hung upon 
the Upper Congo River soon after sunrise, 
to the open grave. 

Passing across the continent to the 
east coast we reach the burial-place of 
the third absentee, Captain Stairs. 
Throughout the entire journey of the 
Emin Relief Expedition Captain Stairs’ 
name has been most honourably recorded 
by Mr. Stanley. A young man not yet 
thirty years of age at the opening period 
of the journey, Captain Stairs proved 
himself to be eminently fitted for any task 
requiring determination, courage, and 
discretion. In appearance he was erect, 
quick in movement, with an honest, frank, 
fair face. By birth he was a Canadian ; 
and he had seen several years of practical 
work, including a valuable experience in 
the surveying field in New Zealand. He 
was a general favourite on all sides ; and 
his character is best described by saying 
that he was a reserved, conscientious, and, 
above all, a thoroughly practical officer. 

Further north, in the territory of the 
Imperial East African Company, we find 
the last halting-place of another soldier, 
Captain Robert Nelson. In the history of 
African enterprise Captain Nelson’s name 
will occupy a conspicuous place as the 
hero of Starvation Camp. The fascina- 
tion of Africa had already held him in the 
toils for many years before his enlistment 
in this expedition, and, like the majority 
of men who have been bold enough to 
reveal the hidden secrets of the great 
interior, and to lift the cloak beneath 
which all has hitherto been concealed, he 
has had to pay his valuable life for his 
intrepidity. Captain Nelson was one of 
the finest specimens of physical manhood 
one could possibly find. He was hand- 
some, tall, and finely proportioned. He 
had a soldierly bearing, and impressed 
one with his quiet, restrained manner. 
He was young—in his thirties—but he 
was already old in active service, for he 
had served some years in South Africa 
with ‘*‘ Methuen’s Horse” and ‘‘ Baker’s 
Horse,” and there he had already gained 
a high reputation for being a smart, 
brave soldier. Captain Nelson was a 
soldier. No amount of description would 
better illustrate his personality. He, too, 
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like his departed comrade, Captain Stairs, 
gained golden words of praise from Mr. 
Stanley for his services to the Emin 
Relief Expedition. In disposition he was 
genuine and generous, and entertained a 
careless disregard of whatever trials the 
future might hold in store. 

The last member of this remarkable 
expedition to leave us is Surgeon-Major 
Parke. His was truly a charming per- 
sonality. Excessively modest in manner, 
he was very manly in disposition, as 
many historical events recorded in Mr. 
Stanley’s Jn Darkest Africa will testify. 
He possessed a strong element of that 
resistless Irish cheerfulness that was his 
by right of birth. A passing little illus- 
tration of this latter trait may be gathered 
from one of his remarks when rendered 
dangerously ill in Central Africa by an 
acute attack of fever: ‘‘Ah! well, I’ve 
one consolation if I do die—I’m the first 
Irishman that’s ever been in these wild 
parts.” 

Surely no man’s work was ever more 
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highly appreciated than was the minister- 


ing care and devotion of Dr. Parke 
during the entire journey of the Emin 
Relief Expedition; and Mr. Stanley, in 
the preface of Dr. Parke’s recent book, 
A Guide to Health in Africa, bears the 
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strongest testimony to the _ gallant 
doctor’s professional ability : ‘‘ He is the 
cleverest of his profession that has been 
in Equatorial Africa.” The kind, good 
face of Surgeon-Major Parke will live long 
in the recollection of many men, both 
white and black, a proportion of whom 
owe their lives, humanly speaking, to his 
tender care. 

Whilst one’s thoughts dwell sadly upon 
this theme—the blighting of promising, 
valuable young lives in their prime—what 
a bitter subject for reflection must it 
prove to Mr. Stanley! He has reached 
the highest pinnacle of fame, as an 
African explorer. 

His deeds and 
successes during 
the last twenty- 
five years have 
virtually been the 
means of open- 
ing up the might- 
iest area of the 
African conti- 
nent. His jour- 
neys have all been 
highly _produc- 
tive. He has dis- 
played an extra- 
ordinary amount 
of courage, reso- 
lution, and pa- 
tience. His fame 
as a traveller is 
equal to that of 
the greatest tra- 
vellers in all his- 
tory. But how 
inexpressibly sad 
it must be to him 
in his hours of 
reverie when the 
vision of all his 
departed com- 
rades passes before 
That their deaths were inevitable, 
that many men must necessarily die 
when engaged in arduous journeying in 
the new fields of Africa, is a fact to be 
sadly acknowledged ; but the tragedy of 
these events must greatly mar the com- 
plete satisfaction in the success of such 
enterprises. In war, soldiers fight and 
fall, and the subsequent victory is cele- 
brated despite the number of lives it 
cost; in Africa, the chief of an expedition 
is more closely identified with his followers 
than is a general with his soldiers in war. 
There is far more personality existing ; 
human nature is displayed by ll, 
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leader and followers alike. Consequently 
the African pioneer and explorer knows 
well the worth and virtues of each 
individual follower who dies, and each. 
death must of necessity cast a shadow 
of gloom upon the leader’s heart. In 
Mr. Stanley’s famous geographical dis- 
coveries in Africa he has gathered a 
sorrowfully unique experience in this 
respect, for at different periods he has 
had various followers, among whom 
mortality has been great. 

In writing of the departed members of 
the Emin Relief Expedition it would be 
manifestly unjust to overlook the black 
followers. We 
have no complete 
record of the 
number of their 
deaths, owing 
principally to de- 
sertions, but the 
mortality among 
them was fearful. 
In regard to these 
men, many of 
whom are deserv- 
ing of the very 
highest praise for 
their heroic quali- 
ties, it must be 
borne in mind 
that their pres- 
ence in the ex- 
pedition was, in 
many cases, in- 
voluntary ; inas- 
much that they 
were either slaves 
belonging toArab 
masters in Zan- 
zibar, or were 
compelled, by 
force of adverse 
circumstances in 
of debt or other difficulties, 
to enlist. The Zanzibari porter is, in 
the majority of instances, a faithful, 
patient servant, who will suffer severe 
privation without further remark than 
a whining ‘‘Nzaa sana bwana!” as 
he tightens the belt around his waist. 
He is paid at the average rate of a 
dollar a week, payable upon his re- 
turn to Zanzibar. He is not actuated by 
high motives, and he does not appre- 
ciate the glory of publicity. His chief 
care is to preserve his life, and his only 
ambition is to return home to Zanzibar, 
where he may enjoy a brief spell of 
leisure, in which to gossip with his 
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friends in the public market-place upon 
the fluctuating prices of provisions. Not- 
withstanding his gross material view of 
life, the Zanzibari porter displays, at 
times, a rare amount of noble devotion 
and loyalty. The qualities of these men 
were indeed sorely tried during their 
service in the Emin Relief Expedition, 
and many are the spots upon the route 
where the poor exhausted men fell. 
Within my personal experience is the 
recollection of numerous events relating 
to their patient sufferings, which for true 
pathos cannot be surpassed. 

One day, in the Aruimi camp, the body 
of a deceased 
Zanzibari was 
being carried to 
its grave ; a few 
yards behind the 
bearers crawled 
a poor emaciated 
man, whose legs 
were rendered 
powerless by 
hideous sores. It 
was noon, and 
the sun shone 
fiercely on the suf- 
ferer’s wounds. 
Upon expostulat- 
ing with him for 
leaving the cool 
shade of his hut 
to expose himself 
in the scorching 
sun, he meekly 
crossed his hands 
upon his breast, 
and in a choking 
voice said, 

‘“‘Eh Bwana! 
Eh wallah.  La- 
kini, aliktia rafiki 
angii sana, Bwana.” 
Yes! Yes! 
of mine !) 





master ! 


(Yes, 

But he was a great friend 
Oh, master! years ago we 
swore friendship for each other, he and 
I, we said we would never part; but, 


master, we forgot death. Now, he’s 
gone! I’m allalone! Let me follow, to see 
the last of him, he was my great friend.” 

The poor forlorn sufferer enjoyed his 
melancholy wish. Twenty-four hours later 
his simple, faithful soul had passed away ; 
and he now lies buried in the one grave 
beside his friend. 

There is Moisel Ali, Soudanese ser- 
geant, who accompanied Sir Samuel 
Baker upon his voyages of exploration ; 
who served under General Gordon ; who 
was shot in the cheek, with a fanatic’s 
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bullet, opposite Kartoum, when on board 
the steamer that arrived too late ; who 
enlisted in the Emin Relief Expedition ; 
and who died a miserable death of starva- 
tion. He wasa hero. 

There are many who wonder at men 
returning to Central Africa after having 
suffered and borne privation there. The 
fascination lies chiefly in the African 
people. 

The longer one lives with Africans the 
more one learns to love their good quali- 
ties. Prejudice vanishes, and the black 
skin loses all its odiousness, for we 
know that it covers a very human 
heart. 

In addition to 
this attraction 
there is an inex- 
pressible charm 
in picking one’s 
way through lo- 
calities that have 
never before been 
visited by white 
men ; seeing 
strange faces and 
hearing strange 
languages. To be 
alone where na- 
ture is all wild 
and weird ; to be 
far away, in the 
midst of a people 
who are living 
their Iron Age— 
people who are 
simple, savage in 
ignorance, timid 
and ever fearing 
for their lives ; to 
be the one en- 
lightened _indi- 
vidual in the 
midst of countless thousands of mortals 
whose brains are still as immature as those 
of children; to live free from all the 
petty conventionalities of civilisation ; to 
be able to forego all the artificial ne- 
cessities of our modern home life; to 
give free play to that strong, inward 
craving for true natural liberty—these 
are some of the subtle attractions that 
inoculate so many men of African ex- 
perience: these are some of the charms 
which cast their spell upon Emin Pasha 
himself, and held him fascinated for long 
years; but he, too, like the brave men 
whose lives were uselessly sacrificed in 
his behalf, has now paid the last penalty. 
The heart of Africa is a land of strange 
and fatal enchantment. 
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R. TRIPPLE’S powers as a lawn- 
tennis player could not be con- 
sidzred of a very high order, but he had 
acertain capacity fer contriving to send 
the ball back over the net, which made 
him a more formidable opponent than he 
appeared. Again, when the ball was 
returned to him in a far corner of the 
court, though the spectators could not 
be expected to admire the dash, the 
flicking back-hand stroke, which some- 
times converts defence into attack, yet 
the more attentive of them would observe 
that Mr. Tripple’s shuffling run, combined 
with a slow painful scoop of his racquet, 
usually resulted in the ball pitching some- 
where in his adversary’s court. 

On this particular afternoon his methods 
were, if anything, more marked than 
usual. He more frequently tied himself 
into knots, and used his racquet as a land- 
ing net or a brick wail, as the exigencies of 
the stroke demanded, than he was accus- 
tomed to do. His slow twisting services, 
preceded by no ambitious fault, smashed 
into the net, were more wearisome than 
usual; the ball positively seemed to fall 
asleep after leaving his racquet, and to 
wake up when it reached the service court 
with a peculiar drowsiness. Mr. Tripple 
was in fact playing his very best, and his 
opponent, whose play was of the rather 
brilliant and most unreliable order, was 
beginning to lose his temper and find 
misgivings. 

Mr. Tripple had just won the fourth 
game of the second set, which gave him 
a lead of two games, after a protracted 
defence which had ended in his opponent 
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sending the ball out of court, and he took 
off his spectacles and wiped them. 
Northwards of the courts the lawn sloped 
quickly up to a small club-house, where 
several players, men and women, were 
chatting together. Two tournaments—a 
gentlemen’s single and a mixed double— 
were in progress, but just now the game 
in which Mr. Tripple was engaged was 
the only match going on; for it was 
noticed that any single in which Mr. 
Tripple was playing always lasted longer 
than any other single. 

A girl was standing a little apart from 
the others, eating strawberries. 

‘Well, Mr. Tripple,” she said, ‘‘ did 
you win?” 

Mr. Tripple was very short-sighted 
without his spectacles, and he peered 
about to see who had spoken to him. 

‘*I’m sure I beg your pardon, Miss 
Brockhurst,” he said politely, ‘‘but I 
didn’t see who you were. Yes, I had the 
pleasure of winning the last game.” 

‘* How far have you got ?” 

‘* Mr. Amherst won the first set,” said 
Mr. Tripple, ‘‘and I have secured three 
games to one in the second.” 

** Goodness, we shall never finish! It’s 
half-past four already, and there are three 
ties of the double to be played.” 

‘* I’m afraid we’re keeping the doubles 
waiting,” said Mr. Tripple, apologetically, 
‘*it is very unfortunate.” 

‘Grace, what are we to do?” said 
Miss Brockhurst, ‘‘ Mr. Tripple is only in 
the middle of the second set.” 

Grace Crookenden emerged from the 
summer-house. ‘* What’s the matter?” 
she asked. 

‘*We shall never finish,” said Miss 
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** WELL, MR 


Brockhurst, dolefully. 


‘It'll be dark by 
seven, and to-day is positively the last 
possible day.” 

Grace laughed. 

‘‘Put on your specs again, Tommy,” 


she said, *‘ and I’ll manage it. Now it’s 
your service. Serve overhand and hard, 
and volley all you can. You'll have to 
play quickly. I’m going to sit down by 
the net, and whenever I whistle it means 
you must hurry up.” 

Whether it was the disturbing influence 
of Grace’s presence, or the constant 
apprehension of hearing her whistle, I 
cannot say, but a marked change for the 
worse came over poor Mr. Tripple’s play. 
Some balls he failed to reach, some he 
sent into the net; in fact, his subsequent 
exhibition resembled a show of damp fire- 
works, some of which fizzled and would 
not go off, while others shot high into the 
air; and the set, and with it the match, 
was speedily finished. 

Grace, perhaps, had some inkling of 
what had happened, for when it was 
over she took his arm, and they walked 
back together to the summer-house. 

**Poor old boy,” she said, ‘*‘I didn’t 
flurry you, did 1?” 


rRIPPLE, DID YOU WIN?” 


Mr.Tripple wiped 
his large high fore- 
head. ‘*Oh, it’s 
of noconsequence, 
dear,” he said. ‘*] 
think perhaps if | 
had played a little 
slower, a little 
more carefully, | 
might have done 
better. But it’s of 
no consequence at 
all.” 

Mr. Amherst lit 
a cigarette and 
offered one to Mr. 
Tripple. 

** We had avery 
good match,” he 
said, magnani- 
mously. ‘‘’Pon 
my word, | thought 
I was going to be 
beaten, but you 
see the pace told 
eventually. Al- 
waysforceagame, 
that’s my motto.” 

‘* Thanks, I| ne- 
ver smoke,” said 
Mr.Tripple. ‘‘ Yes, 
I’m afraid I’m a 

You were quite too 








very slow player. 
much for me.” 

‘*A pleasant, unaffected fellow,” thought 
Mr. Amherst. 

The mixed doubles were set going at 
once, and Mr. Tripple was barely allowed 
time to drink a cup of tea before he was 
hurried off. Grace Crookenden and Mr. 
Amherst had been beaten earlier in the 
afternoon, and she proposed that they 
should take two chairs down to the further 
court in order to watch the game. 

‘* We are so sorry to be leaving,” said 
he. ‘*Our stay here has been so pleasant 
to us all.” 

Grace paused. 

** You should just come here in Novem- 
ber or February, then,” she said. ‘‘ See 
if you’d be sorry to leave then. It snows, 
and if it doesn’t snow it rains, and we go 
walks—walks, think of that—along dirty 
roads for the sake of our digestions. 
Doesn’t it sound exciting? And in the 
evening we play halma. If any one 
begins to play halma for money we shall 
stop playing it—at least we never play 
whist because other people play it for 
money. Andon Sunday we sing hymns 
in the drawing-room, and look at sketches 











of the Holy Land. That’s so interesting. 
The Holy Land will drive me to the dogs 
if they don’t take care.” 

‘*] shall certainly come here again in 
November,” said Amherst gravely. ‘* I’m 
sure I should enjoy it. But why do you 
look at sketches of the Holy Land? Why 
don't you shut them up and read a 
novel ?” 

‘*Ah, you don’t know,” said Grace. 
‘You have to doit. I can’t think what 
would happen if I didn’t look at that old 
portfolio. At least, I do know what 
would happen really. My aunt would 
look at me through her spectacles in 
silence and then perhaps she would cry a 
little. The sketches are by my father, 
whom I never knew, but she was very 
fond of him. I should as soon think of 
not going to church.” 

‘* And does the same thing apply to the 
walks ?” asked Mr. Amherst. 

‘*Not quite; but it would be equally 
impossible to transgress, though on lower 
grounds.” 

‘*And do you always propose living 
here ?” asked Mr. Amherst. 

‘*Oh dear yes,” said Grace mourn- 
fully, ‘‘ for ever and ever; and when I die 
| shall be buried in the churchyard here. 
Oh, it makes me 
furious. I should 
like to take out all 
the coffins of people J 
who have lived and § 
died here, and just § 
give them a drive 
through London. & 
Poordears! Howbe- 
wildered they would # 
be!” 

‘* The coffins ?” 

‘*Don’t be silly, § 
Mr. Amherst. You § 
know what I mean.” 

‘*But might not 
marriage take you 
away from here?” 

‘*No, how could 
it?” said Grace. 
‘Tommy Tripple 
isn’t it a silly little 
name — dear old 
thing, he’s got his 
business here, and 
here we stick. Be- 
sides, he would ne- 
ver leave the church 
where he sings tenor 
on Sundays.” 

‘‘Are you en- 
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gaged to him? I didn’t know,” said 
Mr. Amherst, whose good breeding for- 
bade him to lay the stress on *‘ him,” 
which he felt that pronoun demanded. 

** How odd you shouldn’t have known! 
Good gracious, we don’t call young men 
by their Christian names in Applethorpe 
unless we’re engaged to them, or are their 
cousins! I suppose that’s quite behind 
the times, too, isn’t it?” she added, not 
without a touch of malice. 

‘**T really never thought about it,’ 
he, looking at her. 

Grace’s hat had fallen off, and she made 
an admirable picture sitting on the bank, 
with her hair blowing about, and the least 
hint of amusement in her mouth. But 
presently she frowned and turned away 
with a little sigh. 

** What’s that sigh for?” asked he. 

‘*Oh, Applethorpe in general. You 
know we are very grateful, really, to all of 
you for waking us up this summer. And 
I really am quite sorry you are going.” 

** May I claim a little bit of that sigh for 
myself, then?” 

**Oh, yes, if you like. But it was for 
Applethorpe mainly. I want to take the 
whole town and shake it. They are all 
right really, but they do want shaking. 


’ 


said 





‘* DOESN'T IT SOUND EXCITING?” 
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They want to be shown that there is no 
harm in doing all the things I want to do. 
The place is all right and the people are 
all right, but they will not see that we are 
not all middle-aged yet. The middle-aged 
people tell us all what to do. Ah! I long 
to be middle-aged! Won't I wake them 
up!” 

** Would it wake them up to have a 
dance ?” asked Mr. Amherst. ‘‘I wanted 
to consult you about it. My sister and 
I mean to give a dance next week if 
any one will come.” 

** Oh, how delicious !” said Grace ; ‘‘ of 
course they’ll come when any one starts 
them. It’s only when they are left to 
themselves that they become so stupid. 
What a good idea!” 


Il. 


[Tis perhaps unnecessary to state that Mr. 
Amherst’s suggestion about the dance was 
purely unpremeditated, and was inspired 
entirely by the sight of Grace Crookenden, 
who looked so astonishingly pretty as she 
sat by him on the lawn. There was 
something positively distracting about 
her beauty, because it was so hard to say 
exactly why she was so beautiful. He 
had even a moment’s sudden gamboling 
of the heart when she turned to him and 
said: ‘*Oh, how delicious” ; he felt a quite 
unexpected pleasurein giving her pleasure. 
Her account of the way Applethorpe 
spent November was invested with that 
pathetic plaintiveness which a lively young 
kitten assumes when it wants to be played 
with and can find no one to play with. 
Above all the idea that she was going to 
spend her life with the weak-eyed Tripple 
was intensely repugnant tohim. It really 
was a pure waste. There were plenty of 
good and charming girls who would give 
the worthy Tripple all his heart could 
desire, whereas he felt quite sure that her 
peculiar charm would be quite thrown 
away on him. It was like using a bottle 
of ’64 port over a jugged hare. He was 
something of a connoisseur, and such a 
fate seemed to him, artistically speaking, 
a positive crime. But to say that during 
the month that he had stayed at Apple- 
thorpe he had fallen in love with this 
distracting piece of maidenhood would be 
misleading. He found her interesting, 
amusing, all the more so from the ex- 
treme sobriety of her setting ; and, as he 
expressed it, he wished to let things take 
their course—in other words, the need of 
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flirting with her was becoming imperative. 
On the other hand, it must not be sup- 
posed that he belonged to that class of 
young men who feel it a distinct advantage 
in a house if the housemaids are good- 
looking. Such a thing seemed to Gerald 
Amherst an unpardonable vulgarity ; but 
when in the person of a pretty girl who 
by birth and education was his equal, he 
found interest and amusement, he felt 
disposed to cultivate her acquaintance. 

His married sister, Mrs. Falconhurst, 
and her husband had decided to spend 
August at a house they owned near Apple- 
thorpe, and Amherst had been persuaded 
without much difficulty to join them. 
Financial considerations had compelled 
Mr. Falconhurst to let his small moor in 
Yorkshire, and it seemed a pleasant way 
of economising to live at Applethorpe, 
where, as he said, ‘‘ you couldn’t spend 
any money if you tried.” But the place 
did not suit his wife, and the two months 
they had decided to spend there had been 
shortened into one, and they were to leave 
within a week. 

On coming down to dinner Amherst 
found his sister and brother-in-law waiting 
for him in the drawing-room, and he 
apologised for being late. 

‘‘Oh,we won’t be hard on you, Gerald,” 
said she, ‘‘ we all know that there is a 
greater attraction in the town than we can 
give you here.” 

‘*What do you mean ?” asked Gerald, 
taking her in. 

*¢ Oh, Mrs. Sibthorp has been here this 
afternoon,” said she, ‘‘ and she told us all 
about it. What is Gretchen’s name? I 
forget.” 

‘* I can’t conceive what you are talking 
about,” said Gerald, arranging his 
cuff, and speaking without a trace of 
annoyance. 

‘It’s really quite amusing,” said the 
lady. ‘‘I have more than half a mind to 
stop here and see the play out. I hear 
the girl is engaged too, to a Mr. Tripe, or 
Trip, or something.” 

‘* Oh, now I see,” said Gerald calmly. 
‘““Yes, Miss Crookenden is the most ° 
charming girl. I had a long talk with 
her to-day, and she described her life here 
in November ; it really was quite amusing. 
By the way, I threw out a hint about 
giving a dance, just a little one you know. 
I think you said something about it the 
other day, didn’t you ? and it appears that 
a dance will put the coping-stone on our 
perfections.” 

‘*One might do worse,” said Mrs. 
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Falconhurst. 
Jack?” 

‘*My dear, you may give a concert and 
a dinner party as well if you don’t 
bother me to make myself amusing or 
pleasant.” 

‘Dear old Jack,” murmured his wife 
appreciatively. ‘* You may sit and smoke 
cigars in the billiard-room all the time 
if you like. When is it to be, Gerald?” 

‘* It had better be the night before you 
go,” said he. ‘You will leave the 
servants hore to clear up in any case, I 
suppose, as you are going to stay about 
for September, and that will give the 
people longer notice.” 

**Yes, let’s have a small and early. 
We don’t want a crush; just twelve or 
thirteen couples ; the hal floor is quite 
perfect. You'll like a dance won’t you, 
jack?” 

‘*] shall prefer the other arrangement 
you made for me,” said Jack stolidly. 

Meanwhile Grace Crookenden was an- 
nouncing the fact of the ball to her aunt 
and Mr. Tripple, who 
was dining with them. 

Her aunt was rather 
deaf, and she had to 
speak loud. 

‘‘Aunt, dear,” she 

said, “the Falcon- 
hursts are going to give 
a dance next week before 
they go. Mr. Am- 
herst told me. Tommy, 
you'll have to come and 
practise your _ steps. 
You’re such an ig- 
norant little gentleman. 
And if those are the 
best pumps you've got, 
why you must just get 
some new ones.” 

They had finished 
dinner, and Mr. Tripple 
was standing on the 
hearthrug in the draw- 
ing-room, which, being 
of garish colours, show- 
ed off his large flat foot 
to much advantage. 

‘*T don’t think I can Z 
dance,” said he, ‘‘except 
perhaps a quadrille or 
Sir Roger.” 

**Good gracious, what 
an awful thing!” said = 
Grace. ‘‘ You'll have to O & 
learn at once. I’m not 
going to let the Fal- 
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conhursts think we aré absolute dolts. 
Do you like Mr. Amherst?” she asked 
suddenly. 

**T don’t think I do,” said Tripple. 

‘*Now, Tommy, that shows you havea 
little, little mind. He is very charming, 
one of the most charming people I have 
ever seen. Say that after me.” 

Mr. Tripple obeyed meekly. 

‘* That’s two things you’ve got to do— 
to learn to dance, and to learn to like 
Mr. Amherst. You must say to yourself 
every morning, ‘I like Mr. Amherst ;’ 
and every evening, ‘I have liked Mr. 
Amherst.’ Then about the third day you 
can get on more intimate terms with him 
and say ‘I like Gerald Amherst’ ; and so, 
on. You dislike him just because he beat 
you to-day. That’s not worthy of you, 
Tommy.” 

‘‘Mr. Amherst is a 
young man,” remarked her aunt. 
don’t approve of him.” 

‘“No, dear aunt,” said Grace in loud 
clear tones, ‘‘I didn’t think you would. 


light-minded 
“ce I 


‘‘] HAVE MORE THAN HALF A MIND TO STOP HERE AND SEE THE 


PLAY OUT.”’ 
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You see you never like young men— 
except Tommy, of course—because you 
think they are all light-minded. But why 
do you think he is light-minded in par- 
ticular ?”’ 

‘‘And Mrs. Sibthorp told me_ she 
heard him swear the other day,” continued 
her aunt, who had not heard this last 
question. ‘‘ He was playing billiards and 
dropped the ball on to his foot.” 

‘‘ Well, dear, it must have been very 
annoying,” said Grace. ‘‘ I’m sure I 
should swear if I was a man.” 

‘‘Then it’s a good thing you’re not,” 
said her aunt, closing the conversation 
with this brilliant repartee, and taking up 
the paper. 

Mr. Tripple sang palpitating senti- 
mental ballads in a somewhat fruity tenor 
voice by heart, and playing his own 
accompaniment. To-night he had got a 
new song of a rather different type, 
which was hardly sentimental at all, and 
never palpitated. Grace, who held her 
own views about sentiment and palpi- 
tation, seldom listened to his singing, 
which she thought weak, but this new 
song attracted her attention. 

‘* What a beautiful thing,” she said, as 
Mr. Tripple finished rather throatily on 
the tenor F. ‘* Whom is it by?” 

‘*The words are by Swinburne,” said 
Mr. Tripple, ‘‘ and—-—” 

‘“ Yes, I know the words, but whom is 
the music by ?” 

‘‘l was just going to tell you,” said 
Mr. Tripple. ‘*The music is by G. A., 
that is all it says.” 

‘Why, it must be—— ” began Grace, 
and then broke off, remembering with a 
sudden thrill of pleasure an evening she 
had spent at the Falconhursts, when Mr. 
Amherst had sung to them after dinner. 
She had heard two songs that night which 
reminded her of this one, and just as she 
was setting off home again she had asked 
Mrs. Falconhurst, who with Amherst 
had come into the hall to see her off, 
who the composer was. Amherst had 
answered her. 

‘*They are both by Tom Robinson,” he 
said, as he shut her carriage door; and 
she heard a short laugh from Mrs. 
Falconhurst who was standing at the 
door. 

She met Gerald Amherst next morning 
in the town, and with certainty at her 
back said to him, 

‘*T heard another of Tom Robinson’s 
songs last night.” 

‘* Did you like it ?” he asked. 
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‘* Yes, immensely. 
Robinson ?” 

‘* Yes, very well.” 

‘* Please tell him how much I enjoyed 
it,” she said, and went on her way. 

Gerald felt a sudden fresh admiration 
for her as he watched her graceful figure 
passing up the street, turning once to 
smile at him as she went into a shop. 
Most girls would have said, ‘‘ Oh, Mr. 
Amherst, I 4zow who Tom Robinson 
is!” And he felt that this trivial bit of 
finesse pleased him in a way which 
was unaccountable except that it was 
all part of the really admirable Grace 
Crookenden. 

Later in the day returning home, she 
found a rolled parcel waiting for her in 
the hall, and the certainty of what it 
contained made her smile as she opened 
it. On the outer leaf of the three songs 
there was just written, ‘‘From Tom 
Robinson”; and an attentive observer 
might have noticed that her pleasure 
showed itself not only in a smile, but in 
a blush. 


Ill. 


THE inner hall at the Falconhursts’ 
house on the night of the dance certainly 
afforded an ample commentary to Mrs. 
Falconhurst’s pleased satisfaction as she 
went in to look at it after dinner. The 
floor was admirable, and a piano and 
two violins of quite average merit were 
entirely hidden behind the most charming 
bank of flowers at the further end. The 
night was warm without being sultry, 
and the beautiful terraced walk in front 
of the windows was really made for an 
occasion like this. The dance was rather 
larger than she had originally intended, 
for the Charvendens, who lived in the 
neighbourhood, were entertaining a 
houseful for the Crosscliff week, and 
Lady Charvenden had announced that 
her party would consist of at least twelve. 
Moreover, Mrs. Falconhurst knew very 
well that she had a genius for things of 
this kind ; people always enjoyed them- 
selves at her house; there were always 
enough ices; there were never any 
formalities ; and her husband, who, to do 
him justice, was an admirable host and a 
perfect dancer, had changed his mind 
when he heard the Charvendens were 
coming, and had granted orchids enough 
from the houses to satisfy even his wife. 

It was also part, perhaps, of Mrs. 
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Falconhurst’s genius that her guests 
happened on this night not to come 
straggling in at intervals, but in a com- 
pact quarter of an hour, so that there 
was no preliminary hanging about and 
racking of empty brains which desired to 





‘*AH, AT LAST,” HE SAID, 


dance; ard before half-past ten Lady 
Charvenden sailed into the room, towing 
behind her a large number of irreproach- 
able young men and well-dressed young 
women. Grace Crookenden and her aunt 
came rather later with Mr. Tripple, who 
had on a new pair of pumps which pinched 
him terribly. 

Gerald Amherst had been somewhat 
inattentive to what went on round him, 
for he had been watching for her arrival, 
and in a very few moments he had made 
his way across the room to where she 
was standing with that brilliant natural 
smile on her face which became her so 
well. 


‘¢ Ah, at last,” he said, almost involun- 
tarily. 

She looked up, startled for a momert, 
but well pleased to dance with him, and 
they made the circuit of the room twice 
before either spoke. 

‘“*T knew that 
you would dance 
well,” he said at 
| length. 
| ‘* That was very 
clever of you.” 

‘“Not in the 
least, it was very 
easy to see that 
te dancing was part 
, of your mission.” 

‘**You seem to 
have taken my 
measure with great 
accuracy.” 

‘*T hope I may 
have opportunities 
of taking it with 
much greater ac- 
curacy.” 

Grace did not 
entirely like a cer- 
tain tone the con- 
versation was as- 
suming, but she 
laughed. 

‘* By coming back 
in November, as you said 
the other day ?” 

‘* That would be one 
way.” 

This time she frowned. 

‘* Let us stop a moment,” 
she said; ‘‘I am _ rather 
giddy.” 

He stopped instantly, and 
led her to a seat. 

‘*Why did you say you 
were giddy?” he asked; 
‘you weren't giddy, you know.” 

‘* Of course | wasn’t giddy,” she said ; 
‘* but that did as well.” 

‘** As well as what ?” 

There is something intoxicating in 
dancing, especially to those who do not 
dance often; the irresistible lilt of the 
music, the flash of fair forms, the whirl- 
ing banks of flowers—all produce a certain’ 
sense of irresponsibility, a feeling that 
one may speak more freely than at other 
times ; that in that perfect harmony of 
body moving rhythmically with body 
there is produced a legit:mate cancelling 
of body on both sides, and the connection 
of one mind with the other becomes 
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correspondingly closer. ‘Stated ina less 
abstract form, it is worth notice that a 
large number of secrets are always told 
at dances, under the strictest confidence, 
and that young men often ask vital 
questions on these occasions. 

‘« As well as what ?” he repeated, find- 
ing he got no answer. 

‘* As well as reminding you that we are 
comparative strangers.” 

‘*Isn’t that rather a hard saying?” he 
asked. 

‘*No, not at all,” she said hurriedly. 
‘‘Come, I have got over my giddiness.” 

‘‘Ah, I am glad of that. I hoped you 
would.” 

They waltzed on for a few moments in 
silence, and then Gerald was startled by 
hearing a low amused laugh from his 
partner. 

‘*Giddy again?” he asked. 

‘* No, I was only thinking what dreadful 
nonsense we've been talking, and how 
badly I do it. No one ever talks non- 
sense at Applethorpe, and I am out of 
practise. Ah, it’s over, is it?” 

‘¢ There are other dances to come,” he 
said. ‘* Next but two will be a waltz. 
May I——” 

Grace bowed acquiescence, and was 
instantly claimed in a bashful, hesitating 
manner by Mr. Tripple for the next dance, 
which was a quadrille. 

Gerald did not favour that gentleman 
by any sign of recognition, and resigned 
himself to Lady Charvenden. Grace 
pulled and pushed Tripple through a 
quadrille with less success than her 
strenuous efforts deserved; she felt 
somewhat preoccupied and her thoughts 
persistently strayed to the last dance, 
and to the next but one. This past 
month had really been almost ex- 
citing. The Applethorpe horizon had 
been extended; she felt like the duck 
who discovered that the world stretched 
to the end of the next field. But in a 
few days the old impassable paling would, 
so to speak, be put up again, and the 
next field would be as much out of reach 
as ever. She was looking at it practic- 
ally for the last time, and then back to 
the old familiar poultry yard with its level 
dusty ground, and in the corner the little 
pond of somewhat green and stagnant 
water. 

Mr. Amherst was a large part, she felt, 
of the next field; she was very sorry—or 
Was it rather glad ?—that he was shortly 
going to set like a star over the horizon. 
She was either very sorry or rather glad, 
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and for the life of her she could not. tell 
which. 

He was not dancing the next dance, 
and as she waltzed round the room she 
twice passed him so close as he stood 
watching her that she felt her skirt rustle 
against him. Once she caught the faint 
smell of a gardenia with sudden distinct- 
ness in the scent-laden atmosphere, and 
looking back after ‘She had passed she 
saw that he wore one in his buttonhole. 
She thought at the time how odd it was 
that she should have smelled it so dis- 
tinctly ; it was like a thin ray of light 
piercing the thick atmosphere of a gene- 
ral fog of flowers. 

When the music stopped she found him 
standing near her, and he led her away. 

** You would like an ice, or some cup,” 
he said. 

‘Yes, it is hot; I should like an ice 
very much.” 

He found a place for her in the window- 
seat of an adjoining room, where several 
couples were cooling themselves, and 
went to get her an ice. When he re- 
turned he found the room entirely de- 
serted except for Grace, who was sitting 
where he had left her, enjoying the cool 
breeze that came in from the open 
window. 

** Don’t you find it too draughty here ?” 
he asked. 

**Oh, no; I like it.” 

‘* Shall we take a turn on the terrace, 
then? It’s a lovely night.” 

‘*Yes, that would be charming. Ah! 
there’s the music beginning again! I 
think I would rather dance if you don’t 
mind. Dancing is not so common here.”’ 

She listened for a moment in perplexity. 

‘It’s not a waltz at all,” she said at 
last. 

** No, it’s a mazurka. I ought to have 
told you. Don’t you dance it?” 

‘*Yes—I mean no, I don’t.” 

‘*Perhaps you would prefer a turn on 
the terrace then. I claim you till the 
dance is over.” 

‘© Yes, let us go out.” 

The terrace was quite empty. From 
within came the sound of the music, and 
figures kept passing the lighted squares 
of the windows as upon the sheet of a 
magic lantern. 

The night was still and cloudless, but 
without a moon; from the east came the 
soft sound of the sea, like the rustle of 
one turning in his sleep; the count- 
less little noises of night crept about 
them, and it seemed as if the earth was 
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not sleeping but only lying still, waiting 
for something. To themselves they were 
in that vast immensity, the centre of 
things, lords of the earth and air. 

There were a few chairs scattered about 
at intervals, and into one of these Grace 
threw herself with an air of slight fatigue. 
Gerald drew one up close to her and sat 
sideways observing her. The noise of 
the grating of a basket chair along gravel, 
even now, bririgs up to Grace the whole 
scene with an almost painful vividness. 
In the deep dusk her face was illuminated 
by the white sheen of her ball dress, and 
appeared almost as if it were giving out 
light. For some long moments neither 
of them spoke. Grace was struggling 
with a growing fear of herself and him, 
he with a growing desire. 

At length his desire would be dumb no 
longer. 

‘*[ wonder if you are as sorry that | 
am going as I am to go ?” he said. 

The sound of his voice was exactly what 
Grace feared most. It had for her an 
extraordinary power, and she could not 
answer as lightly as she wished. 

“‘Yes,” she said, ‘‘I really am very 
sorry, though I can’t pretend to gauge 
how sorry you are. You see you go on 
to fresh interests and amusements, and I 
—well, I don’t.” 

‘*] am thinking of stopping here for a 
few days longer after my sister goes.” 


Grace again could not decide whether 
she was glad or sorry. But she spoke 
naturally. 

‘** That will be rather dul! for you, will 
it not?” 

‘* Not if you will say you are glad | 
remain. 

‘* Of course Iam glad.” 

‘*“Won’t you leave out the ‘of 
course ?’” 

**Oh, yes, if you wish.” 

She got up from her chair and stood 
looking out over the waiting earth ; one 
hand played with her fan, the other hung 
limply down. 

**Won’t you give me a word of en- 
couragement ?” he said, so low that. she 
could hardly hear him. ‘* Won't you tell 
me I am right to wait ?” 

In a moment, as if by a flash of light- 
ning, she saw where she was standing. 
She had wandered on and on as it were 
in the darkness, only hearing the pleasant 
murmur of his voice like the sound of 
some stream. But in that flash she saw 
she was on a dizzy rocky ledge overhang- 
ing a great wall of perpendicular rock, 
over which the pleasant stream plunged 
and was lost below. 

She turned round on him suddenly. 

‘“*] think you have mistaken me 
altogether,” she said. ‘* Will you please 
It is 


take me in and find Mr. Tripple ? 
already late. 


I shall go home.” 














REMINISCENCES OF BALLIOL COLLEGE. 


By ANDREW 


Illustrated by 


ANY years ago, when I was writing 

a book about Oxford, I remarked 

to Mr. Louis Stevenson that the subject 
was historical. ‘* Yes,” he said, with 
animation, ‘‘bitterly historical.” At this 
moment I am requested to write on Balliol 
College, and to be historical is my desire. 
But the thing is impossible. I have no 


books on Oxford within reach. Mr. 
Paravicini’s work on Balliol would be in- 
valuable ; it is, however, inaccessible, and 
I can only advise the curious to study the 
origin and the history of Balliol in the 
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pages of Mr. Paravicini. Perhaps the 
world, after all, can for once dispense with 
antiquarianism : often it seems that the 
world agrees with the young lady who 
pitied the parish that had an antiquary for 
its rector. However that may be, it is of 
modern Balliol that one is forced to treat, 
That Balliol is a very old college I know 
without book. It was founded by John 
Balliol and Devorquila his wife, members 
of that Balliol family which disputed with 
Bruce the crown of Scotland. The founda+ 
tion makes the society, with Merton, one 
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of the oldest in Oxford. The buildings 
must have been, long ago, hard by the 
city wall, for Ridley and Latimer were 
burned in the city ditch, where now is 
Broad Street. In times past, as ancient 
engravings show, Balliol had a pretty 


grove, where now is the very limited 
inner quadrangle, with its few trees and 
plots of grass. 


When I was an under- 


THE LATE BENJAMIN JOWETT, MASTER OF BALLIOL. 
Reduced from “‘ Lord Tennyson and His Friends,” by permission of the publisher, 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 


graduate, the outer quad of Balliol had a 
charming gate tower, and wore an air of 
great antiquity, due to the blackened 
and crumbling stone. I am very averse 
to knocking down old edifices and 
raising new, but Balliol was actually 
dangerous, falling about our ears. It 
was demolished, and the present outer 
quad was built, about 1868-1870. To 





speak one’s mind about the existing outer 
quad, with its yellowish stone and red 
.oofs, and general pretensions, might be 
positively libellous. In the old quad, in 
the garrets, were the freshman’s rooms of 
Mr. Arthur Clough, and no doubt many 
other notable persons had dwelt there. 
But their house no longer exists, and 
their college memory has perished with 
it. On entering 
the gateway, the 
pained visitor, 
still quivering 
from the impres- 
sion made by the 
**too architectoo- 
ralooral” front 
(as Mr. Jo Gar- 
gery says), re- 
ceives another 
shock from _ its 
chapel. This re- 
sembles in hue 
the best streaky 
bacon, being 
composed of red 
and white in 
alternate layers. 
I never saw the 
old chapel ; frag- 
ments of its 
beautiful glass 
are preserved in 
the windows of 
the existing place 
of worship. The 
Jacobean oak 
panelling of the 
ancient _ chapel 
now decorates 
one of the com- 
mon rooms. The 
chapel is unlove- 
ly, but rich in 
memories. Hither 
we came, at an 
uncomfortably 
early hour, on 
cold winter morn- 
ings ; if we slept 
with the sluggard 
the Dean of 
Chapel sent his messenger to ‘‘ draw” 
us. The process was sporting, but 
undignified. If the messenger found 
your oak unsported, and you in your 
rooms, he informed you that the Dean oi 
Chapel was pining for an interview with 
you. The Dean was the Rev. Mr. Wool- 
combe, called ‘‘ Wolx” by the frivolous. 
He read you a shy little lecture, and sat 
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at the receipt of excuses. The best and 
most varied of these were supplied by a 
gentleman who now occupies ‘‘ the bench 
of British Themis.” To report them 
might be contempt of court. This is 
altogether a very delicate subject. If the 
messenger (a kind of Azrael) could not 
get into your rooms, or if you could hide 
in a wardrobe or under the table, like 
Orgon in the play, then you escaped 
being ‘‘ drawn” for that occasion. But 
you heard of it at Collections. This was 
a kind of Doomsday at the end of each 
term. The Master, Dr. Scott, sat in 
awful state, like Osiris judging the souls. 
Beside him: was that Accuser of the 
Brethren, the Dean of Chapel. ‘‘ Mr. 
Smith has done—tay, his—tay, papers 
fairly well, Master, 
but—tay—he has 
been extremely ir- 
regular at chapel.” 
No one ever knew 
why Mr. Wool- 
combe mixed his 
speech with ‘‘ tay”; 
it was his only 
fault, for he was a 
gentleman, a 
scholar, and a 
person of blame- 
less life But he 
had survived his 
proper theological 
period. I have 
always thought 
that if Mr. Wool- 
combe had been a 
crowned king he 
would somehow 
have resembled 
Charles J. After 
the whisper of the 
Dean ot Chapel, 
the Master would 
remark, “© Mr. 
Smith, the College 
hopes that you will 
be more regular 
next term in your 
attendance at 
chapel.” In that 
shrine Mr. Wool- 
combe was wont 
to deliver ‘‘ Cate- 
chetics ” ; little 
doctrinal  dis- 
courses, on which 
freshmen were ex- 
pected to write 
essays. To do 
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these carefully was not reckoned good 
policy, and was called ‘‘ pampering Wolx.” 
This error was not often committed, 
The chapel, in later years, was the place 
where the late Master, Mr. Jowett, deliy- 
ered his beautiful and original sermons; 
in the last term of his life he preached 
frequently, in that pathetic voice of his, 
itself so touchingly sincere. 

To the left of the chapel is the noble 
window of what is now the Master's 
dining room. Beyond that, and nearer 
the chapel, is the Library. Of old it 
was the College hall, herein we were 
examined at Collections: here, in my 


time, we tried to eat the worst, and, in 
practice, the most expensive dinners in 
How things passed after 1868 


Oxford. 
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but before that the horrible 


I know not, 
“commons” served up in hall were 
discreditable to the management of the 
place. Reforms were clamoured for, but 
nothing came of them. Who was to 
blame one could not discover: probably 
the intellectual dons did not know beef 
from mutton, but lived on second inten- 
tions, like Queen Eutelechy, in Rabelais. 
It was with exceeding joy that one dined 
for the last time at an undergraduate 
table in Balliol. That hall is now, as 
was said, a library for the use of under- 
graduates, and a very good library it is. 
Passing through an ancient arch, with 
a stair that leads to the kitchen, and with 
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alleys wandering 
about the old 
common room, 
the wayfarer en- 
ters the inner 
quad. Part of the 
Master’s house, 
with his drawing- 
room window, is 
on the left, then 
‘*Fisher’s Build- 
ings,” a large, 
commodious, un- 
pretending block 
of thelast century. 
‘*Fisher’s” con- 
tains, or used to 
contain, the best 
rooms in college, 
and, if there was 
a fast set in 
Fisher's, like 
Jamshid, it ‘‘ re- 
velled and drank 
deep.” But there 
was more noise 
than drinking. 
‘Some men,” 
said the late 
Master, ‘‘ can get 
very far from 
sober on water,” 
being drunk with 
youth. After 
Fisher’s, at right 
angles to it, is a 
set of buildings 
which make no 
architectural 
parade: here my 
own lot was cast, 
inaone-windowed 
room under the 
pediment. Then 
comes a. break, 
some trees, more buildings, about forty 
years old, and, finally, the new hall, 
facing the Master’s house. It is large, 
commodious, has common rooms some- 
where in it, and looks across the grass 
plot to the back of the chapel. In this 
hall there used to be weekly concerts, 
whereto the late Master liked to lead his 
guests after dinner. The guests were not 
always musical, and I fear I have shirked 
concert once or twice. 

This is a brief statistical account, as it 
were, of the modern Balliol. Nothing 
in it is old, except parts of the master’s 
house, the old common room, and the 
library. The rest has been deposited, by 
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modern architects, within the last hun- 
dred, or hundred and fifty years. The 
college has not the fairy charm of Mag- 
dalene, the royal comeliness of St. 
John’s, the peaceful harmony of Wad- 
ham, the impaired but still delightful 
antiquity of Merton, nor the grandeur of 
Christchurch. Balliol owes none of its 
celebrity to its good looks. 

In the dearth of authorities, already 
lamented, I am unable to say whether 
Balliol was ever distinguished before the 
present century. Wiclif is said to have 
been connected with it. The dons of the 
last century, at Balliol, had a very ill 
repute for carousing at a public-house in 
Broad Street. The place was Jacobite, 
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Snell, Esq., being the classical flower of 
Glasgow University (if I may say so 
about a class to which I have belonged) 
were likely to be industrious, and not 
destitute of brains. They were, in fact, 
men who could seldom afford to be idle. 
Thus they constituted the nucleus of a 
reading set. Again, ‘‘the Old Master,” 
Dr. Jenkyns, was a kind of Carlylean 
hero don. Men should work, he said, or 
he would know the reason why. He 
made all the college go in for honours: 
pass-men he would not have on the 
premises. He was a quaint dictatorial 


old gentleman, who kept all in great 
order: the late Master had a humorous 
He reduced 


affection for his memory. 
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all the colleges were save three, Exeter, 
Merton, and All Souls. Many a health 
to King James must the rooms of Balliol 
have echoed, and heard the glasses 
shatter as men sang— 


“ Though his back be at the wa’, 
Here’s to him that’s far awa’.” 


Probably onesource of Balliol’s academic 
success is the ‘‘Snell Exhibition,” founded 
by a Mr. Snell for the benefit of two 
Scotch students, elected annually at 
Glasgow. Adam Smith was a Snell 
Exhibitioner, so, I believe, were Lock- 
hart and Tait (Archbishop of Canter- 
bury), and many other men not unknown. 
The Scots who shared the bounty of John 


the age at which Balliol scholarships 
could be won to nineteen; thus, to get 
the Balliol scholarship was the great 
desire of ambitious schoolboys. 

Balliol now skimmed the intellectual 
cream of the public schools, and when 
fellowships were made open to out-college 
men, Balliol filled Oriel and other houses 
with her pupils, while she never (I believe) 
elects an out-college man herself. The 
reputation won by Clough, Matthew 
Arnold, and Mr. Swinburne, not to speak 
of mere judges, politicians, and the rest, 
made Balliol celebrated, a place to which 
a schoolboy of promise ought to go. The 
sons of certain noble houses were attracted 
by Mr. Jowett’s genius, his self-denying 
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industry, his devotion to the cause of his 
college, and his personal charm. Later 
the college had tutors hardly less remark- 
able in various ways, Mr. Riddel, of the 
ancient Berks house of Riddel of Riddel ; 
Mr. Edwin Palmer, the most energetic of 
lecturers in scholarship; Mr. W. H. 
Newman, of lecturers the most interesting ; 
Mr. T. H. Green, famed for his religious 
metaphysics and loved for his character ; 
and others, many others, still living, still 
serving Balliol. Mr. Nettleship, whose 
melancholy death on the Alps 1s unfor- 
gotten, had stepped into the breach made 
by the death of Mr. Green, and was 
equally dear to his pupils. 

By these arts and under these men Balliol 
grew great: sic fortis Etruria crevit. No 
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versity, nor as cricketers with B. N. C. 
Oriel and the House, still our record is 
not inglorious. 

To criticise the ideal and internal policy 
of Balliol would ill become one of her 
children. Perhaps the Aristotelian and 
Platonic theory of the city state has been 
rather slighted in the management of the 
college. It may be too large, and com- 
posed of elements too diversified ; hence 
may come the prevalence of ‘‘ sets,” and 
the lack of a harmonious college éfhos. 
These are objections for the Advocatus 
Diaboli. But, sprung from a sturdy old 
Scottish stock, Balliol has been grafted 
with branches from every soil, has 
flourished mightily, and, it may be 


granted, has raised by example the 
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has she been only a bookish college ; with 
a Chitty and a Darbishire and a Benson 
on the river she mingles the cricketing 
names of Mr. R. H. A. Mitchell, of Mr. 
Case (may I be allowed to say ‘‘ Tommy ” 
Case ?), of Mr. R. T. Reid—equally good 
in the schools, behind the stumps, and in 
the tennis court—of Mr. T. W. Lang (I 
really cannot keep this bowler out of the 
list), and of Mr. Jardine, a fieldsman un- 
surpassed, and an admirable bat. As for 
running, whosoever saw Mr. R. H. Benson 
tun a dead-heat against Cambridge in the 
three miles, half trained, in a snowstorm, 
and with a broken sinew which gave on 
the tape, knows if we have had athletes 
at Balliol. We have at least twice been 
head of the river, and if we are not ona 
par as oarsmen with B. N, C. and Uni- 


standard of academic diligence. Even 
her rivals may be prepared to grant as 
much as this to the foundation of Devor- 
quila. At present the college is most 
unfortunate in the loss of Mr. Nettleship 
and of the Master, the famed successor of 
Dr. Jenkyns, and, perhaps since Devor- 
quila’s day, the greatest benefactor of 
Balliol. 

The hope of the college lies in being 
true to his example, to his industry, which 
‘* death could not daunt,” his love of duty, 
his wide kindness, his unwearying ser- 
viceableness to all whom he could serve, 
his loyalty in friendship, his humorous, 
tender, and manly nature. All Balliol 
men, remembering and revering so true a 
friend, so wise a leader, will pray Stef 
Fortuna Domus { 
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H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALFS. 


HE many Messrs. Cooks of literature 

cover the ground too thoroughly to 
allow a place so notable as Sandringham to 
be kept out of their systems. The fact of its 
being the home, and the one really private 
home, of the Heir to the throne, does not 
hedge it from the curiosity of the globe- 
trotter of the arm-chair : now that Princes 
have declined upon a more private state, 
the light that beat on them has lost its 


fierceness with its sharp focus, and has 
become diffused and prying, and, perhaps, 
a little impertinent. Thus it has happened 
to most of us to make the personally- 
conducted tour of Sandringham. We 
have ascended thither from Wolferton in 
the valley, and have taken the longer way 
from rustic Dersingham ; in both cases 
driving, along roads always velvety, in 
that splendidly appointed state which 
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tourists, so conducted, may always com- 
mand. From there we have smiled superior 
on the undeniable policeman doing duty 
on the Norwich gates; we have ‘‘ hob- 
nobbed ” with one knows not how many 
officials on the estate, who have showed us 
everything in consideration of their good 
esteem of our guide; we have sat down 
to dinner with Royalty even, having had 
pointed out to us previously, with singular 
delicacy, the hospitable and kindly virtues 
which, presumably, are not generally 
found in Princes, and, therefore, 
are specially worthy of note at that 
dinner table. 

There is one interest at Sandring- 
ham, however (and it is not over- 
personal) which, outside the journals 
of sport, has not been exhausted. 
The official duties of the Prince of 
Wales follow him whithersoever he 
goes ; but at Sandringham they keep 
to their own quarters, and allow him 
to enjoy the pleasures and to fulfil 
the offices of a Norfolk squire. One 
of the offices is game-preserving, 
the fruits whereof, when autumn 
falls, are one of the pleasures. It 
was this interest of sport that took 
us down to Sandringham, where Mr. 
Jackson, the Master of the Game, 
discovered for us the cares and 
complications of a Norfolk sporting 
estate. Much of what we saw and 
heard was noteworthy technically 
only; there remained much of an 
interest so general as to warrant us 
inviting the readers of this magazine 
who are not sportsmen to return 
ona flying survey of Mr. Jackson’s 
domain. 

Its extent is mapped most graphi- 


cally in the pages of the Sandringham 
Game-book. Here it is recorded that in the 
decade ended 1880 the season’s head of 
game varied from 6,831 to 8,640. Since 
1880 the bags have run from 10,000 to 
that of 16,131 (of which 7,252 were 
pheasants) made in 1885-1886. As a 
rule, shooting parties at Sandringham 
number ten guns; never more, we 
believe. The party on the coming of age 
of the Duke of Clarence was the Prince 
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of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, Prince 
Christian, the Duke of Cambridge, Prince 
Albert Victor of Wales, Prince George of 
Wales, Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, 
the Prince of Leiningen,-Count Gleichen, 
and the Marquess of Lorne ; and the yield 
of three days’ shooting was 5,895 
head, of which 2,567 were pheasants. 
Among notable days were November 9, 
1881, with 2,244 head, 1,735 of them 
pheasants; November 11, 1885, 2,561, 
2,060 pheasants; December 31, 1885, 
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sequent five seasons. The game larder 
at Sandringham is an object lesson in the 
extent of the sport even more striking 
than the game-books. It was built in 
1869, on the most scientific principles, 
and, if we mistake not, is the second 
largest in the world, the next in size 
being on Baron Hirsch’s estate in Hun- 
gary ; and here, as the big ‘‘ shoots” in 
which the Prince of Wales has engaged 
is part of our subject, it may be noted 
that he was one of a party of ten guns 
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2,835, 1,275 pheasants; November 30, 
1887, 2,482, 950 pheasants and 1,391 
rabbits ; December 2, 1890, 2,486, 1,032 
pheasants; November 9, 1892, 2,481, 
2,066 pheasants. We have extracted 
these statistics from the Game-book, not 
because they record bags exceptional in 
the annals of shooting, but, to set forth at 
a glance the extent of game-preserving 
on an estate such as Sandringham. To 
the same end is the mention of 5,085 
rabbits shot in 1886—87 ; and of 6,070, 
5721, 4,920, 5,338, and 4,161 in the sub- 


who, on the Baron's Hungarian shootings, 
had 1,900 hares in one day, and in 
another some 3,000 partridges. The 
largest game larder in existence holds 
9,000 head ; that at Sandringham 6,000, 
and once—in the second week of Novem- 
ber, two years ago—its capacity was fully 
tested, upwards of 4,000 of the head in it 
being pheasants. It is characteristic of 
the conduct of affairs at Sandringham that 
every head of game killed in the ‘‘ shoots” 
is given away. The ‘‘ Game Presented” 
bock shows that the Prince’s personal 
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friends share the bag with the tenants, 
the railway officials, the police, and the 
labourers on the estate. 

With these figures from the game- 
books in his mind, and this well-stored 
larder in his eye, the reader, even if he 
be not a sportsman, and, therefore, not 
acquainted with their nature, will specu- 
late on the vast preparations for this 
heavy autumn crop. When he has con- 
sidered the matter a little more in detail, 
he will be impressed with the fact that 
only a man well skilled in his business 
and of great capacity for administration 
and hard work can rule this department 
of the estate. Mr. William Jackson, the 
Prince’s head keeper, is such a one. His 


H.R. H, 


person and qualities have been caught 
by Mr. Holland Tringham in a portrait 
to which we have not a line to add. 
Such information as we have of the 
routine by which the head of game is 
kept up was given us by Mr. Jackson 
during our stay at his charming house, 


of the hospitality of which our ex- 
perience confirms all that has been 
written. To provide sport such as 


that recorded above some ten thousand 
pheasants are reared annually. Several 
Hearson’s incubators are used, and three 
or four days before they are hatched the 
eggs are placed under common barn-door 
fowls. Hens of all strains have been 
tried, but the barn-door fowls are found 
to be the most careful mothers, and a 
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thousand of them and a_ thousand 
hatching-boxes are employed in rearing 
the young pheasants. In penning the 
birds the principle commended by Lord 
Walsingham in the ‘‘ Badminton Library” 
volume on shooting is followed ; only the 
pens, instead of being constructed in an 
unbroken series, run in groups of six. 
By this means the distribution of the 
coops with the young birds and their 
foster mothers throughout the estate is 
made easier; and we believe that five 
trollies are kept on the estate for the 
purpose. This itself is a great under- 
taking, and it is followed by many 
anxious days before the fall of the leaf 
and the arrangement of the. “big 
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shoots.” The young birds are fed partly 
on grain; in addition, many acres are 
farmed specially for their up-keep. By 
and by they are released from the coops ; 
the natural instinct of a bird which is in 
no sense domesticated has its way; and 
the sportsmen have their work cut 
out with pheasants as wild and wary 
as those bred in the woods. After the 
‘*big shoots,” guns still go out; but at a 
certain point word is sent forth that cock- 
pheasants only are to be shot. A stock 
of hens sufficient to provide the neces- 
sary young birds is thus reserved. Once 
more the aviaries, freshly planted with 
grass and cabbage, are full, and by and 
by incubators come into operation, and 
another lot of young pheasants is sent 
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into the woods for the season’s sport. At 
each stage of the routine .thus broadly 
described urgent questions of _ treat- 
ment arise. 


Each gamekeeper has _ his 
g I 


A CHAT AND SMOKE, 
own methods, for the good gamekeeper is 
a practical man, whose business it is to 
fight as best he can those dangers and 
enemies of the breeding season which 
would interfere with a fine head of game 
a few months later. Converse with Mr. 
Jackson about his work, and, from his 
praise of cabbage as a food for the birds, 
his advocacy of troughs instead of the 
new-fangled hoppers, his insistence on the 
necessity of birds as well as men being 
fed regularly, his animated discussion of 
every point of game-preserving, you will 
learn that he is a thoroughly practical 
man, intimate with every detail of the 
large department which he superintends ; 
and if you remember the capacious larder 
awaiting his filling you will come to the 
conclusion that his skill and enthusiasm 
must often be tried to the utmost. 

All visitors to Sandringham record the 


impression of homeliness made upon them 


by what they see there. They picture the 
Prince of Wales tramping through his 
fields in Norfolk garb of tweed and gaiters, 
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attending to the interests of his farm and 
stables and kennels, an ardent agricul- 
turist, a typical English squire on his 
estate. Like a good county gentleman 
his first care has been for those whom he 
employs: comfortable houses for them 
was the first of all his improvements and 


reconstructions. The Princess and her 
daughters, too, have their various in- 


terests, and their kindness is in all mouths 
at Sandringham. There is an impression 
even earlier, and not inconsistent with 
that other, which has not been so fre- 
quently remarked. You are no sooner 
within the bounds of Sandringham than 
you are aware of the artificiality of the 
estate. The art of man has been at work 
on the disposition of the wood, taking 
advantage of natural qualifications, in- 
deed, but always to the end that there be 
good sport. All this is due to the Prince, 
who has quite transformed the estate 
since he purchased it from Mr. Spencer 
Cowper a little over thirty years ago. 
Situate in a noted shooting county, it 
must have held its own share of game; 
but no more. Indeed, it was not a re- 
markable place in any way. It was of 
no consequence historically or tradition- 
ally. If you appeal to the chronicler of 
the county you find that of its owners 
previously to the Prince, from Jeffry 
Cobbe to Mr. Spencer and Lady Harriet 
Cowper, none of their families remained 
in possession of it for alongtime. The 
only bit of colour in the picture of Sand- 
ringham, as we are able to see it before 
it became a Royal home, is a certain 
steward, Brereton by name, whose daily 
garb of brigand character—embroidered 
coat, breeches and boots, and a high 
conical hat surmounting long black hair, 
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curled in innumerable ring- 
lets-—-was the wonder of the 
towns around. Apart from 
the diversion he may have 
caused, Sandringham was a 
sleepy place in those days. 
It is by no means sleepy 
now. The kennels—fre- 
quently described— are a 
scene of activity. Many of 
the sporting dogs are kept 
in the keepers’ houses on 
their respective beats. The 
Hackney Stud Farm is in 
thorough working order ; 
so is the Shire-horse Farm. 
The Prince has not hunted 
regularly for many years ; 
but he has’ encouraged 
hunting in the county, and 
in his breeding of hunters 
has been wonderfully suc- 
cessful. Over these and 
all the other concerns of 
the estate the Prince exer- 
cises an intimate rule. In 
like manner, under his 
direction, every natural 
capability of the place for 
sport has been developed. 
The coverts are excellently 





disposed. A large piece of waste ground that to-day large bags, such as we have 
beyond Wolferton was turned into a rabbit noted, are necessary to keep the rabbits 
warren some years ago; with the result under. From two to three hundred 
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fallow- and red-deer, for feeding and 
housing which new sheds have been 


erected, range the park, in the middle of 
which a new lake has been formed to 
attract the wild-fowl and to encourage 
them to breed on the estate. This sheet 
of water and the older one adjoining the 
Duke of York’s cottage have been stocked 
with fish—with black bass we are sorry 
to say ; surely trout would have yielded 
better sport to the Princesses, who, as 
every one knows, are capable anglers. 
For fishing, the Prince of Wales has 
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never shown a liking; in all other field 
sports he has excelled. He is a cool 
shot, trained in practice against game of 
many kinds. The gun-room at Sand. 
ringham, stocked with the manufactures 
of Purdey, Lancaster, Holland and 
Holland, and other leading makers, is 
adorned with trophies of his skill in 
many lands. A good, all-round sports- 


man, he displays in the management of 
his estate the thoroughness with which 
he performs all his duties. 











THE JAPANESE GIRL. 


By CLEMENT SCOTT. 


“ H! dear, I was so bitterly cold in 
China and Japan!” When I say 
this to my friends they stare with 
astonishment. They imagine that Japan 
at all seasons of the year is a land of 
flowers, basking ina tropical sun. It can 
be the coldest place on earth. 
Unhappily for me I arrived at Japan 
a good month or six weeks too soon. 
But it could not be helped. It was a case 
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of no cherry blossoms or no Chicago 
Exhibition, and, not for the first time 
in my life, pleasure had to yield to duty. 
It was better to see the mountains of the 
famous Inland Sea covered with snow, and 
the bunds and bluffs of this Land of 
Lilies whipped with the fiercest north- 
122. Noveinber, 1893. 


easters I have ever experienced; better 
to shiver night after night in a match-box 
room, and’to sleep in paper-windowed 
bedrooms, than to miss the study of the 
most curious, courteous, merry-hearted, 
and, | still venture to think, the most 
over-praised and over-rated people in the 
world ! 

I need not tell you that theearly spring in 
which I visited Japan was the most desper- 
ateever known in 
the memory of 
man. That goes 
without saying. 
All round the 
world I met 
with exceptional 
heat, exceptional 
cold, exceptional 
storms, and ex- 
ceptional _ seas. 
All nature was 
abnormal for my 
particular bene- 
fit. I heard the 
same story at 
every port,ineach 
city throughout 
my journey. The 
same story that 
has been: dinned 
into my ears all 
my life. ‘‘ Ah! 
you should have 
been here last 
year, last month, 
yesterday.” But 
it must be an ex- 
ceptional spring, 


indeed, even in 
this bright and 
flower - decked 


paradise, to find 
me in the mid- 
dle of the month 
of March, shiver- 
ing over a stove in a paper-windowed 


toy box of a room, having just 
returned from a mountain expedi- 
tion in which I 


was nearly up to my 
neck in snow, and climbing over ice paths 
and slopes-that almost required axes and 
roping. 

L 
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No! It is not, after all, in this pic- 
turesque Japan that the experienced and 
observant traveller owns to a sense of 
disappointment. Though I found the 
mountains of the inland sea clothed with 
white, down to the fringe of the waves, 
though we had to pace the deck of the 
Empress of India in the thickest of ulsters, 
supplemented with shawls and rugs, | 
would not have missed that one bright 
gleam of pure March sunshine at Nagasaki, 
on the Hill of the Temple, and in the 
flowerless gardens of the grog shops and 
shanties, euphemistically called tea 
houses. Though the cold of Kobe was 
more searching and intense than I have 
ever experienced in any winter in our 
often unjustly despised England—and I 
pitied from my heart the hundreds of 
shivering girls warming their pudgy 
fingers over the square fire boxes, caged 
up like animals for hire, and exposed for 
sale in a notorious Yoshiwara district of 
one of Japan’s principal seaports—still, I 
had a recompense one Sunday morning 
at merry Yokohama, picking the first 
violets of the year in the bungalow 
garden of an old English friend, exposed 
to the embraces of the sun. 

Let it not be thought, however, that, 
despairing as yet of cherry-gardens and 
outdoor life; or that finding the tea 
houses hermetically sealed, and the girls 
rendered additionally ugiy by red, frost- 
bitten faces, beefy arms, and hands 
tucked into garments of wadded eider- 


down, I saw nothing of Japan but 
modern hotel life, shop, bazaar, and 


commercial life, and the usual round a 
traveller takes from shows of singing 
girls to shows of dancing girls, and from 
the Japanese tea-house to the detestable 
districts swarming with cruelly enslaved 
women, politely known to the inhabitants 
as a Yoshiwara. I had, as it happened, 
exceptional privileges and manifest 
advantages for seeing in a short time 
every phase of Japanese life and society 
outside the highest and most exclusive. 

I want particularly to insist on this point. 
It has been asserted that no one has a 
right to derive impressions from a country 
until he spends his life there. I was a 
traveller, a passenger and merely record 
my impressions from a bird’s-eye point of 
view. All travellers and passengers 


round the world do the same. Having been. 


trained up asa special correspondent all my 
life and accustomed swiftly to ‘‘ Kodak” 
scenes, ceremonies, customs and pageants, 
it is just possible that this very training 
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enabled me to ‘‘ focus ” the outside life of 
Japan with unusual rapidity. But my 
experience and observation were not 
derived, as has been foolishly alleged, 
from the gossip of guides or the tittle- 
tattle of the hotel bar and billiard room, 
I have been for many an expedition on 
the mountains far away from civilisation 
and explored the scalding sulphur springs 
and the steaming craters of this land of. 
volcanoes. The shock of earthquake that 
made every house in Yokohama during 
my visit tremble and rock to its very 
foundations and the English ladies at the 
table @héite quake with fear, did not 
hinder my mountain climb with the 
athletic host of the Kaikatei Hotel, who 
pioneered me from Kowakidani, near 
Myanoshita, straight away over ice and 
snow to the happy valley of Hakone. 1 
was made welcome in homes where Euro- 
peans had married natives in order to 
acquire property in Japan, and knew 
many who had borrowed wives, as Pierre 
Loti did, in order to save the expense of 
a valet and housekeeper. I have been 
the guest of my exiled fellow countrymen 
who have coolly bought companions for 
the sake of distraction and chatter, or 
possibly for amusement. But I believe 
honestly, that if all these men—social out- 
casts for the most part—spoke the truth 
and from their hearts, that they would 
own they were sick to death of the whole 
thing, they were heartily ashamed of their 
Japanese wives, bored to distraction by 
their ignorant, unintellectual mistresses, 
and worried eternally by the clatter and 
the chatter and the giggling nonsense of 
the squat and ugly little playthings with 
whom they romp and drink in the beer 
and grog shops that abound in every city, 
town, hamlet and village of this so-called 
artistic, refined, and esthetic country. 
Where the refinement of modern 
Japanese life can be found I am utterly 
at a loss to imagine, and nothing in the 
wide world puzzles me more than to find 
sensible Americans and Europeans, whose 
mothers, sisters, and wives belong to the 
best-bred and most beautiful races in the 
world, losing their heads and _ their 
common sense over these pudding-faced, 
greasy-haired, knock-kneed, and bandy- 
legged little creatures, just because they 
bow and scrape, and grin and chatter, and 
are good-tempered, and do not sodden 
themselves with beer and spirits. What 
can be the reason of this extravagant 
praise of the ordinary Japanese girl as we 
see her in the shop, the theatre, the spirit 
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store, the tea-house, waiting at the table 
in the hotel, or shuffling off one of a flock 
of female lost sheep to be selected by the 
native, Or the traveller, in the best parlour 
of the dovecote in the fatal Yoshiwara ? 

There is a familiar fable known to all of 
us concerning a fox who has lost his tail. 
Is it possible that there is a_ con- 
spiracy of tailless foxes, faithful to Japan 
and bound to- 


bred English woman taking her walks 
abroad after having had the eye for 
beauty positively distorted by the contem- 
plation of these shuffling, undersized, 
featureless dolls, cobby in shape, as fat as 
dumplings, and without a trace of grace in 
movement or carriage ; and yet these 
same beautiful and graceful English and 
American women have to sit still whilst 





gether to extol 
and glorify this 
ugly and cheeky 
little doll of a 
Japanese _ girl 
over, for in- 
stance, the 
splendid women 
of England who 
make a Grand 
Opera night in 
the season a 
sight never to 
be forgotten ? 
Are the majestic 
and graceful 
types of women 
who try on our 
wives’ mantles 
at the milliners’ 
in New York, 
London, or 
Paris, or who 
wait upon us in 
our middle class 
homes, to be 
rated lower as 
types of beauty 
than these 
Shapeless, un- 
der-grown little 
creatures whose 
stock-in-trade is 
a grin and 
whose chief 
charm is a 
giggle ? 

You will say 
there is no ac- 
counting for 
tastes. Well, as far as my own taste is 
concerned, my ideal has never been shaken 
in the least possible degree by the sight of 
the very loveliest woman that Japan could 
produce from one end of the islands to 
the other. I have not closed my eyes at 
theatre, tea-house, flower-garden, or pro- 
menade. I have been up hill and down 
dale between Nagasaki and Yokohama. 
To me, whilst in Japan, it was a positive 
joy to see a stately, gracious, and well- 

















A GROUP OF TEA-HOUSE BEAUTIES. 


the blinded and hoodwinked Paris awards 
the apple, or, in this case, the ‘* Necta- 
rine” of beauty to Mademoiselle Chrysan- 
themum who, directly his back is turned, 
will chink his dollars on the floor and 
return to the arms of her shock-headed 
Jap around the corner. The Japanese 
woman, married, single, or sold into 
bondage has no individuality. She is a 
slave, a slave to her parents, a slave to 
her husband, a slave to her European 
L32 
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master. Whata mistake it is to believe 
that the native Japanese woman cares 
one snap of her finger for the Euro- 
pean! What fatuity to imply that she 
regards the contract in any but a com- 
mercial sense! It is the money she likes, 
not the man. 

It was not very wonderful that I should 
arrive in Japan with my ears crammed 
with travellers’ tales concerning the ex- 
ceptional beauty of the women and their 
marvellous grace and manners. Officers 
in the army and navy had dazzled my 
imagination with pictures of the weeping 
Musume crying her eyes out like Calypso, 
at the departure of her chosen and adored 
Ulysses from Aldershot, Plymouth or Pall 
Mall! I was told that the  bird-like 
beauties of innocent Japan only loved to 
perch on the branches of honest English 
oak. Novelists and essayists all combined 
to extol the Jap over the loveliest, the best 
bred, and most accomplished women in 
the world. Chrysanthemum and Necta- 
rine were said to be not merely beautiful, 
but absolutely irresistible. We were told 
when we started for this innocent Eden 
and land of loveliness that an anchorite 
or an Anthony could alone resist the charm 
and fascination of the Japanese lily. My 
companions onthe voyage, not always in 
the best of taste, considering that they 
were in the presence of English ladies, 
extolled Japan in anticipation, and made 
out that their pilgrimage was alone to the 
Land of Love. ‘‘ Japan is the one country 
in the world I desire to visit.” ‘* There at 
last I shall find the ideal woman!” This 
was the universal cry of men of the world 
whose ears were ringing with romantic 
rodomontade and Munchausen memories. 
In vain I thrust before them the example 
of Pierre Loti, and ventured to believe 
that there was a true note sounded in his 
pretty but cynical romance. In vain 1 
suggested that the Japanese picture might 
have been accidentally overdrawn, and 
that Japan was becoming more and more 
un-japanned every day in the year. No, 
they would not be put off the scent. They 
were prepared to sacrifice their foxes’ tails 
at the earliest possible moment. 

It was impossible, said they, that men 
of sense and talent should so conspire to 
Overpraise the personal and exceptional 
beauty of the Japanese girl. I often wonder 
when Ulysses awakes from his nightmare 
dream of enchantment whether, like an 
honest man, he will tell the truth and kneel 
down to ask forgiveness from the girls of 
England and America, and the beautiful 
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white world of fair women, who are uncon- 
sciously insulted by a comparison which 
should never have been made and cannot 
possibly be justified. Will he describe the 
Japanese girl as she should be described ? 
As a merry-faced, smirking, shambling 
doll, who shuffles in her slippers and 
clatters in her clogs? Will he inform 
the pretty girls at home that the Japanese 
loves are too often ‘‘the lap-dog loves 
that whine as they chew ;” and that the 
‘*smiles of silver and kisses of gold” 
are, in a majority of cases, ill-concealed ? 
Will he take home a truthfully painted 
picture of a Japanese girl’s headgear, or 
graphically describe those top-knots of 
coarse black hair, oiled and pomatumed, 
always intensely black and coarse, always 
cheaply and gaudily decorated with 
vulgar ornaments, eternally of the same 
pattern ? 

Will he faithfully describe those irri- 
tating heads of greasy black hair that is 
not taken down for a week, and gathers 
up during seven uncoiffed days the dust of 
the parlour, the ashes of the charcoal, 
and the fluff of the bed-room floor? 
Will he own that the majority of Japanese 
women are shapeless and stunted from 
bearing their own babies or their littl 
brothers and sisters on their backs? that 
they are nearly all undersized, and that 
their complexions, arms, and skins are 
ruddier and coarser than are found on 
the clumsy Audrey of the English village, 
and the Cinderella of the lodging kitchen? 
Lastly, will the returned traveller own, 
what I am assured on the best possible 
authority is the positive truth, that the 
Japanese woman infinitively prefers the 
male of her own race and habits to one 
of any other nationality, and only co- 
quettes with the foreigner in order to 
gain his influence and position as a wife, 
or his dollars as a mistress and domestic 
servant ? 

He would be a brave man to own all 
this, but it is the truth. The fox who 
has lost his tail seldom owns up, but 
when you get the European with @ 
Japanese wife into a corner, he will tell 
you that, ‘t between you and me,” it was 
done for some personal object or worldly 
advantage, to be able to purchase a bit of 
land or to lease an estate, to become 
naturalized by reason of mock matrimony, 


and not because there was any love 
or respect in the question or the 
faintest idea of fidelity. The married 


wife or the purchased kiss do not keep 
the husband or the lover out of the 

















Yoshiwara, the singing room, the danc- 
ing hall, or the tea-house. The last thing a 
Japanese woman expects from her lord and 
master is faithfulness. She is his slave, not 
his equal. When his friends assemble at 
dinner she waits till she is summoned. She 
is content to work for her lord and 
to obey her master’s imperial orders. 
She is one in a crowd of women, all 
made of the same pattern and out of the 
same mould ; and, after all, the man is a 
man and has two arms with which to 
embrace, and two knees on which she 
can perch and sing to him. The civilisa- 
tion of Japan has not yet extended to 
strict monogamy. The innocent child 
who is liable to be sold by her parents 
into bondage and slavery for a couple of 
hundred dollars, is not able to dictate 
terms of mutual faith to husband or lover 
either. 

On the other hand, there is much, very 
much, to be said in favour of the delight- 
ful cheerfulness and purring kittenish 
ways of the Japanese woman in all 
classes of life. Whatever she may be in 
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her heart, or by circumstances, she 1s never 
outwardly mercenary or grasping. When 
she counts her dollars, she does so in the 
silence of her chamber and with closed 
doors. Her mission in life is to make all 
around her happy. She may take her 
little sip of sake, or put her lips occasion- 
ally to a glass of alcohol, but she never 
loses her self-control or unsexes herself, 
no matter what her life may be. She 
will play with your watch chain, or locket, 
or rings, just like an overgrown baby, 
but she never begs for a glittering 
ornament or cries her eyes out to get it. 
The Japanese woman never ceases to be 
a child or wearies of romps and games. 
Like a playful kitten, she is never tired 
of the ball of cotton. She will laugh for 
hours together over the most trivial jest, 
and is never so happy as when she is 
quizzing or mimicking a stranger by 
voice or gesture. She appears to me to 
have the merest modicum of brains, and, 
as a rule, to be conspicuously unintelli- 
gent. But then, it is quite possible that 
the native of Japan, like the ordinary 
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‘*passenger”’ who visits this delightful 
country, does not look for, or care for, 
intelligence and brains in the woman he 
chooses as his toy. The brains would 
bore him, he wants a kitten anda chattel ! 

It is possible, no doubt, that these 
special characteristics, this fund of cheer- 
fulness,. this incessant desire to make life 
merry, this playful gambolling spirit, has 
its charm for men just parted from a race of 
women who are too often taught to be ex- 
clusive, reticent, and positively ungracious. 
Though the women of our own countries 
have nothing whatever to dread of the 
female beauty of Japan, they may, on the 
other hand, have much to learn from them 
concerning their art of charm. The 
European women too often sits still to be 
admired. But the bead-eyed, roly-poly 
little Jap, lays herself out for laughter. 
I can conceive the man who has not 
acquired the art of understanding women, 
and has never experienced the delight of 
sincere intellectual companionship, being 
charmed and distracted by these chirping 
little ‘‘crickets on the hearth,” who, at 
any rate, make the home hum and do 
their best to drive dull care away. 

In the course of my wanderings I have 
had many an earnest discussion with 
talented European women on this subject 
of the Japanese craze. And though they 
feel very deeply—particularly those who 
have lived in and studied the country— 
the male preference for the Eastern doll 
and kitten, still they were liberal enough 
to own that the European woman, 
particularly the beauty of her race, might 
with advantage cultivate the art of 
pleasing, and understanding, man, who is 
often driven away from her side by cold- 
ness, indifference and neglect, to find else- 
where either the sympathy or the liveliness 
that suits our various natures. For 
myself, physically or intellectually, this 
merry little Japanese bird has absolutely no 
charm. I do not admire her plumage or her 
note. The one does not please my eye, and 
the other jars upon my nerves. But then, 
I only speak for myself. As yet I am one 
of the few European foxes who has not 
lost his tail. 

When I arrived in Japan I was “ap- 
proached” in the usual way by one in 
authority. But I politely declined the 
entertainment offered me. I came out to 
observe for myself and not as an agent to 
advertise this or that Japanese institution. 
When I told what I believed to be the 
truth and refused to invest in ‘‘palm oil” 
or to be suborned in any interest, I 


was told in pitying accents that I was 
suffering from ‘‘ Cupid and the catarrh.” 
Well, after all, honours were divided. If 
I caught the first malady in England, | 
captured the other in Japan. And I got 
rid of ‘‘the catarrh” without shaking off 
the Cupid. 

But even the most devoted admirers of 
the life, social and moral, of modern Japan 
must regret the gradual but sure influence 
of European custom on so art-loving and 
picturesque a nation. The modern male 
Jap, as I see him at the railway station or 
in the train, is a most comical creature. 
He sports a British pot hat or baggy cap, 
a second-hand ulster of English make, 
but does not discard the Japanese stock- 
ing with the divided toe, the moccasin 
slipper, or that dreadful wooden clog that 
squeaks over the pavement like a scratch 
of slate pencil on a schoolboy’s slate. 
Scon the only Japanese costume will be 
sported by the jinricksha men, who have 
not thrown aside their mushroom straw 
hats or their scarlet and blue dyed 
blouses. And litthe Madame Chrysanthe- 
mum appears to have sent her lovely 
flowered gowns to the second-hand 
clothes shop, and loves to deck herself 
out in European dresses, kid gloves, and, 
horror on horrors, high heeled shoes and 
boots. The only advantage in this is 
that she is for the first time neatly shod; 
for, to tell the truth, Miss and Mrs. Japan 
are the most slipshod and ‘down at 
heel” ladies in the wide world. Mrs. 
Wragge and Mrs. Flintwinch were never 
more ‘* down at heel ” than these Eastern 
beauties. They do not walk, they ‘‘ slop” 
along the floor. Their movement is one 
eternal ‘‘ duck” and shuffle. 

But, as I said before, though ungrace- 
ful and unlovely, they are the merriest 
little creatures on earth and literally laugh 
their life away. Overrated and over- 
praised as they may be, surrounded as 


. they are with a veil of transparently 


artificial sentiment, still there is much 
mirth and a ceaseless fund of good nature 
to be found among the women of Japan. 
And now would you like to see a picture 
of the Japanese girl at home? The frost 
was on the ground, the snow was on the 
passes, my friends were in walking trim, 
the Gordon setters and the spaniels were at 
their heels, so the rickshaw was sent to 
the shed, my traps were packed on to a 
coolie’s back, and away we all trudged to 
the home among the hills. Up at Myano- 
shita came our first temptation. At the 
gate of the fatal tea-house opposite the 

















mountain hotel stood the funny but in- 
evitable littie Japanese girls, bowing and 
smirking, their little pudgy hands stuck 
into the folds of their padded ‘‘ kimonos,” 
asking the ‘‘ honourable” gentlemen to 
come in and rest and laugh and chaff 
with them, and take just one cup of their 
‘‘honourable” tea. But the honest 
Hoshino pressed us on and upward. 
Tea in a modern Japanese tea-house in 
these days of civilisation means, | fear, 
whiskey with or without water, and the 
Japanese matted floor has been turned 
into something very suspiciously like a 
saloon, or public-house ‘‘ bar” even in 
the innocent mountains. I assure you 
that the romance of the Japanese tea- 
house is an absolute myth. Peach 
blossoms may surround it, but the 
almond-eyed maidens are employed here 
to tempt the traveller to drink and romp. 

The Japanese Circe, as usual, beckoned 
in the wanderer, but he had the strength 
and courage to refuse with the virtue of 
the hero in ‘‘ Excelsior!” As for me, I 
certainly did not ‘‘ answer with a sigh,” 
for the ‘* maiden’breast ” of modern Japan 
would be little ‘‘rest” for me, unless 
fashion, form, and complexion alter very 
much. My greatest temptation was to 
resist an instant inspection of the shops 
of the mountain village where, as in 
Switzerland, they sell wonderful boxes 
and carved work and ingenious ‘‘ dodges ” 
in wood, and where might be possibly 
found some old pieces of lacquer or a 
ginger jar with the hawthorn pattern. 
‘But the shades of night were falling 
fast”; it was bitterly cold, and Hoshino, 
the mountaineer, sounded the note of 
advance. 

I found at Kaikatei the most curious and 
cosy little hostelry that I have ever come 
across in my many travels and adventures. 
A crowd of Japanese servant girls stood 
on the threshold to welcome us. They 
bowed to the ground, they grinned, they 
chirped like sparrows, and in a few 
minutes they shuffled after us over the 


clean white boards, slippety-sloppety, 
but ever anxious to be cheerful and 
obliging. I am literally taken possession 


of by O. Do-San, who on the stage would 
be cast for Audrey in As You Like Jt or 
Belinda in Our Boys. She is a harmless 
but chronic grinner, uglier than any 
woman I have ever seen, but as playful 
as a kitten and as babbling as a baby. 
She dances with delight when she sees my 
dressing bag, and examines it with the 
curiosity of a child who plays with your 
Watch and blows it open. She tries on 
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the dressing suit, grinning all the time 
from ear to ear, and uttering unearthly 
grunts. She toys with the scent bottles 
and looks into my face, and, for the 
hundredth time, bursts out laughing, 
My room is a little box, protected alone 
from the keen mountain air by paper 
screens, adorned with Japanese devices, 
and warmed by a square box of charcoal 
stirred into lambent life by brass knitting 
needles. But no one could be quite cold, 
though the thermometer is below zero, 
with so cheery and honest a welcome! 
Besides, O. Do-San announces that the 
**honourable” bath is ready. She shuffles 
along the clean white floor in advance of 
me, and in less than five minutes. I am 
neck deep in sulphur water that has 
bubbled into the bath, scalding hot from 
the depths of the earth. Fancy a bath 
whose hot water comes into the tub so 
scalding from the earth that you can 
scarcely bear it! This steaming sul- 
phurous water is the cure of Kaikatei, 
and could it spring anywhere in Europe, 
think what fortunes would be made? 
Gout would disappear as if by magic, and 
eczema would be unknown if we could 
transport this sulphurous, volcanic earth 
water of Japan to any quarter of England 
or Europe. 

The life at our mountain hotel is very 
primitive, but none the less delightful. 
When the dinner is cleared away, nearly 
all the little Japanese maids assemble in 
the little sitting-room and mix freely and 
merrily with the guests. It is like old 
times. Some of them play cards in the 
corner, others knit stockings and chatter 
to one another ; one attends to the stove, 
another waits on the men who are playing 
‘** poker,” whilst the most curious of all 
stands gaping with astonishment when a 
musician sits down to the piano, and 
here, thousands of miles from England, 
and thousands of feet above the sea, 
gives us Mascagni’s eternal intermezzo 
and Albert Chevalier’s latest—or nearly 
latest—comic song. It sounds strange, 
indeed, to hear the legend of the Old 
Kent Road or the pathetic wail of 
‘*’Liza”’ up here among Japanese girls in 
a mountain hotel in the land of the 
Mikado! Here I intended to stay a day ; 
but here, in spite of myself, I rested a 
good week. There is so much to see and 
do. One day I was up in the hottest 
craters of these volcanic hills, the next 
scudding over the Hakone Lake with our 
patron in the bow ready to get a shot at 
the teal and wild fowl, on a third, almost 
up to my neck in a snowdrift, and on off 
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days ‘‘sampling’ the mountain tea- 
houses and hearing the chatter of these 
bobbing and curtseying ‘little maids 
from school” who seem to interest and 
console the jaded and experienced traveller. 

Never shall I forget my first experience 
of a Japanese spring. It was at the end 
of a walking excursion from ‘Kowkadane 
to Atami. We pass Hakone and its 
lovely lake looking like a green palm leaf 
fallen from the forest and sparkling in the 
winter sun. Once more the Japanese 
girls beckon us to rest, and bow low to 
our *‘honourable” selves. We tiffin at 
the doorway of a mcuntain hotel, exactly 
opposite the glorious snow-crowned Fuji, 
and the girls are as happy as children when 
my companion shows them some harmless 
conjuring tricks with a bit of string. We 
gaze at the Mikado’s summer palace, 
erected at an enormous expense, on a 
fair green promontory, but which he has 
never visited and probably never will; 
and then gradually we ascend to the 
finest mountain view in all Japan, the 
view of the ten provinces, a landscape of 
sea, mountain, valley and promontory 
which Switzerland itself can scarcely 
rival even at Lucerne or the Engadine. 
On the other side of the mountain, we 
come to a welcome change. All the snow 
has disappeared. The absence of awe- 
inspiring Fuji is all that we _ regret. 
The cruel cutting wind has been barred 
out by the hills, and we find ourselves 


in a climate as warm and as genial 
as at Scilly in the springtime, when 
the golden daffodils are in bloom. 


It is infinitely delightful for it is so like 
home, but home with a difference. I can 
never get quite reconciled to the dingy 
black and gray cottages of Japan after 
the red roofs and golden thatch of old 
England. If we could only transport 
here to this dingy and untidy-looking 
Japan our simple villages, our sweet 
smell of lavender and old world gardens, 
our stocks and early mignonette ! 

Atami is like an eastern and dingy ver- 
sion of the bays andgorges and blossoming 
nooks of Somersetshire, Devonshire, and 
Cornwall. On many a morning I have 
wandered for hours in a glorious garden of 
white plum blossom, a miniature paradise 
of Japan scattered about with the ever- 
lasting tea-houses, desecrated, alas! by the 
withered salaaming crone with her black- 
ened teeth and the grinning decoy duck of a 
girl. Here with delight I found the first 
violet of the year, picked a branch of 
Easter palm or willow, and discovered a 
warm bed of Lent lilies under a protecting 
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rock. The flowers on that memorable 
morning sprang up in their full glory and 
abundance. At last, after weary search 
and waiting, my eyes beheld in full 
sunshine a Japanese orchard of pink and 
white bloom, with tiny daffodils in cosy 
corners, and the bluest of blue skies, 
without a cloud; at last I heard a rivulet 
rushing down the mountain side, but 
amidst acres of parched yellow grass, 
But, alas! in this eastern semblance of 
spring, no perfect perfume of blossoms, 
no blue bells in the forest ways, a 
promise of lilies but, though I listened till 
my ears ached, no song of birds. 

As I wander in silence wondering at 
this imitation—for it is an imitation—of an 
English spring—that poem by Browning 
keeps ringing in my ears. ‘‘Oh, to be 
in England, now that April’s there.” I ask 
myself repeatedly, Is this so much better 
than England after all? Is this much- 
vaunted Japan to over-ride old England 
even where nature is concerned? Has the 
East a privilege of blossom ? Why, I have 
seen more exquisite blossoms at Niagara 
than in countless miles of Japan. Is there 
one flower in the lap of Nature here that 
we could not find, scarcely in such stately 
profusion, but with a sweeter, purer, 
homelier, scent, in the dear old fields and 
woods, and memory gardens at the other 
end of the world? I recall the exquisite 
stillness, the everlasting sweetness, the 
daffodils and hawthorn bloom, and apple 
blossom of the Holy Vale in Scilly. I see 
in imagination a cherry orchard in bloom, 
that any traveller by the railway may see 
between Strood and Faversham. I miss, 
for the first time for many a year, my pil- 
grimage from Gravesend to Gad’s Hill, 
from Gad’s Hill to Cobham, when the 
hawthorn is in bloom on every tree and 
bush and hedge in the loveliest of English 
parks. I shall not see this year a certain 
wood in a corner of the Kentish paradise, 
where the bluebells look indeed like ‘‘ the 
heaven up-breaking through the earth,” 
and the deep blue undergrowth conquers 
the everlasting green of the fields. I am 
in Japan, the land of flowers, under the 
blossoms, in the sunshine, and in full view 
of the sea. I know that though I have 
come all these thousands of miles to see 
the flower-fields of Mikado Land, I would 
rather see the first spring day in England, 
with the scents that are full of exquisite 
old memories, and the songs of birds that 
here are hushed or stilled. I am in Japan, 
not in England. It is springtime without 
perfume, and a land of flowers destitute 
of song ! 
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THE PAST AND PRESENT OF LLOYD'S. 


By RALPH DERECHEF. 


LTHOUGH every one has 
heard of Lloyd’s, the real 
nature of the institution, 
its scope, and the lines 
on which it is worked, 
are, perhaps, but va- 
guely understood by the 
general public. - Yet Lloyd’s has had a 
remarkable history in which romance is 
mixed up with money-making ; while to- 
day the society is a vast organisation, per- 
forming a work the cessation of which 
would paralyse commerce, and exercising 
an influence which is felt in every corner 
of the globe. 

Marine insurance was introduced into 
England by the Hanse merchants and the 
Lombards, who enjoyed for a time a 
monopoly of the profits arising from its 
practice. Immigrants, pauper or other- 
wise, were treated, however, with scant 
ceremony in the good old days, and in 
1597 Queen Elizabeth ordered all foreign 
traders to quit her kingdom, while no 
doubt her faithful sub- 
jects saw that they 
went. ‘* An acte con- 
cerningne matters of 
Assurance amongste 
Merchantes ” passed in 
1601 ‘* to comforte and 
encourage merchantes” 
is the first on the Stat- 
ute Book relating to 
marine insurance, Sir 
Thomas Gresham being 
mainly responsible for 
its provisions. The 
speed and _ certainty 
with which losses are 
paid at Lloyd’s was a 
state of things that was THE 













fondly desired but not always realised in 
those times. There was much legislation 
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necessary, as is quaintly explained by a 
still extant enactment, which remarks that 
owing ‘‘to the perversitie of human na- 
ture, men are apt to quarrel about money 
matters, and persons who undertake to in- 
sure large and small vessels” not infre- 
quently get into ‘‘the pernicious and de- 
testable habit of disputing claims on frivo- 
lous grounds.” The worthy chronicler 
Stow shows Elizabethan insurance in a 
better light. ‘‘ Brokers,” he tells us, ‘‘ are 
such as are concerned in the writing of 
Insurance and Policies and such iike, and 
therefor formerly they had their dwellings 
near the Exchange and were Freemen of 
the City. And so much depending on their 
Truth and Honesty they were sworn and 
bound with Sureties in divers and sundry 
great sums of money, for their honest and 
true dealings in their Faculty. About the 
year 1574 there were thirty of them in 
number and no more.” 

During the seventeenth century the 
development of insurance followed in the 
wake of the expansion of trade. From 
time to time a too paternal government 
intervened in underwriting transactions, 
tinkering existing regulations, and im- 
posing fresh restrictions. There were 
misgivings in high places that policies 
and premiums were only a cunning dis- 


guise for us- s 
ury, a deadly 
sin which 


wasan abom- 
ination to the 
public con- 
science of the 
period. Grad- 
ually these 
prejudices 
were aban- 
doned, as the 
benefits of in- 
surance be- 
came too pa- 
tent to be 
denied. The 
underwriters 
multiplied 
and the vol- 
ume of their 
business grew. 
They congregated in 
the coffee houses, which 
sprang up in every quar- 

ter of the city, after Bow- 

man, ‘‘coachman to Mr. Hodges, a 
Turkish merchant,” had opened the first 
resort of the kind, in 1652, in St. Michael’s 
Alley, Cornhill. These new fashioned 
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meeting places were found exceedingly 
convenient, though the authorities re- 
garded them at first with suspicion, 
prosecuting a proprietor for ‘*‘ making and 
selling a liquor called Kauffee, being a 
great nuisance and prejudice to the neigh- 
bourhood.” 

Out of a coffee-house came forth Lloyd's. 
Ina number of the London Gazette for 1688 
appeared an advertisement offering a 
reward of one guinea to any one giving 
information ‘‘to Mr. Edward Lloyd, at 
his coffee-house in Tower Street, as to the 
whereabouts of a middle-sized man, hav- 
ing black curled hair, pockholes in his 
face, an old brown riding coat and a black 
bever hat,” who was ‘‘ wanted” on a 
charge of theft. This is the first notice 
we have of Mr. Edward Lloyd, who laid 
the foundation of the great Society 
which still bears his name. A few years 
later he moved to the corner of Abchurch 
Lane and Lombard Street. Merchants of 
the highest rank frequented his house, in 
which business of every kind was trans- 
acted and auction sales were held. 

Still there is no doubt that at an early 
date underwriters, and those interested in 
shipping, were the class that more especi- 
ally patronised Mr. Lloyd’s coffee house. 
This is 


shown 

by his finding 
it worth while, 
in 1696, to issue a paper which he called 
Lloyd’s News. This sheet contained in- 
formation of value to merchants, under- 
writers, and captains of vessels. It stopped 


THE READING-ROOM. 
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abruptly in February of the following 
year, its editor having incurred the wrath 
of the House of Lords by publishing a 
perfectly harmless item of news relating 
to that assembly. It was not until 1726 
that Mr. Lloyd thought it advisable to 
again expose himself to the perils of 
journalism. éloyd’s News was then re- 
suscitated as Lloyd's List. This paper has 
continued to appear without interruption 
up to the present day. It is now the 
official organ of Lloyds, and the oldest 
newspaper in existence, with the excep- 
tion of the London Gazette. 

In the meantime the art and 
mystery of insurance had passed 
through a critical epoch of its 
history. Insurance schemes 
had occupied much attention 
during the delirium of the South 
Sea Bubble. Speculators had 
seen the rise and the prompt 
extinction of such enterprises 
as ‘*Plummer and Petty’s 
Insurance from Death by 
drinking Geneva,” of offices 
for ‘‘ Insurance from Lying,” 
for ‘‘ Insurance from High- 
waymen.” Simultaneously 
with these mushroom ven- 
tures two serious undertak- 
ings of lasting importance 
had been launched, the Lon- 
don Assurance Corporation, 
in which Lord Chetwynd 
was the prime mover, and 4 
the Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance Corporation, piloted 
by Lord Onslow. These 
societies were granted a 
monopoly of marine insur- 
ance by an Act passed in 
1720, which must be regarded 
as the corner stone of the sub- 
sequent greatness of Lloyd’s. 

The next half-century saw the 
gradual crystallisation of the Society 
of Underwriters and Merchants, which 
had its head-quarters in Lloyd’s coffee- 
house, into a clearly-defined corporation. 
Lombard Street was left for Pope’s Alley 
about 1770, whence four years later Lloyd’s 
moved to the Royal Exchange and found 
a definite resting-place. This ambitious 
step was immediately followed by an 
immense expansion of insurance business, 
due in a measure to historical influences. 
Our hostilities with America, followed by 
the Napoleonic wars, formed a long suc- 
cession of political disturbances, from 
which the underwriters reaped a rich 


harvest, realising enormous profits by 
their successful fishing in troubled waters. 
Men-of-war, ships of the English Mercan- 
tile Navy, even French trading vessels 
were all insured at Lloyd’s. The risks 
were great and the premiums high, but 
the underwriters contrived to have at 
least a shade of odds in their favour, for 
one after the other they built up substan- 
tial fortunes. Their wealth at last excited 
the attention of Parliament, and an inquiry 
was ordered in 

1810. Lloyd’s 

came  tri- 
umphantly 
out of 










‘ this 
GK deal 
IW ordeal, 
proving 


to the satis- 

COLONEL H. M. HOZIER, faction of an 
SECRETARY OF THE COMMITTEE, exacting com- 
mittee the scru- 

pulous honesty with which all the trans- 
actions of the Corporation were carried 
out. A later attack in 1824 was more 
successful, resulting in the abolition of 
the special privileges of Lloyd’s. Finally, 
in 1871, the Royal assent was given to an 
‘* Act for incorporating the members of 
the establishment or society, formerly held 
at Lloyd’s coffee-house, in the Royal 
Exchange.” The objects of the Corpora- 
tion were declared to be (1) the carrying 
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on of the business of Marine Insur- 
ance by members of the Society ; (2) the 
protection of the interests of members of 
the Society in respect of shipping, cargoes, 
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THE UNDERWRITING ROOM, 


and freight ; and (3) the collection, publica- 
tion, and diffusion of intelligence and 
information with respect to shipping. 
Since its reorganisation Lloyd’s has 
been managed by a committee of twelve 
members, elected by the whole body and 
meeting once a week. Upon Colonel 
Hozier, as Secretary of the Committee, 
devolves the responsible task of directing 
from day to day the;complex interests of 
the Corporation. It will be readily 
conceived that this all-important 
calls for the exercise of administrative 


and business talent of the highest order. © 


Colonel Hozier has filled the position with 
signal success through a period in which 
the ever-increasing complication of 
modern commerce has tested the 
strength and tried the resources of 
Lloyd’s without ever finding them 
wanting. 
present year the Society numbered 
about 560 underwriting and 140 non- 
underwriting members, besides 300 
annual subscribers and 160 associates. 

The underwriters pay an entrance fee 

and an annual subscription. To place 
their credit beyond a doubt, they 
are required to deposit as a minimum 
435000 security with the Committee. 
The result is that the money due on 
a Lloyd’s policy is as certain to be 
paid as is a Bank of England note to 
be met. The form of these policies, 
which cannot legally be signed except 
by an underwriting member of Lloyd's, 
has remained unaltered since it was first 
fixed in 1797, with the exception of the 
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opening words, which from ‘ In the name 
of God, Amen,” as they stood in the pious 
phraseology of the past, have been 
changed to ‘‘Be it known that.” The 
membership of Lloyd’s is 
most jealously guarded, 
Candidates must come be- 
fore the Committee armed 
with the written recom. 
mendation of six mem- 
bers, and prepared to an- 
swer whatever questions 
may be put to them. The 
election takes place by 
ballot, and for seven days 
previous to its occurrence 
the name of the would-be 
member must have been 
posted in the Chamber of 
Horrors, of which more 
anon. A strong hereditary 
element is noticeable in 
the membership of Lloyd’s, 
names that were famous in the rooms 
a century ago are still represented 
there; underwriting runs in the blood. 
Search the minute books of the Society 
for any sik date, and 
sure 
found 


mention ‘ is 


of an 

Cc. B. FOWLER, — 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ROOMS, @ Brad- 
ford, a 


Burnand, a Duncan, a Fenning, a Jan 
son, ‘a Ross, or a Secretan, to cite but a few 
of the families that have been connected 
with Lloyd’s throughout its growth. 
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Apart from the underwriting transacted 
at Lloyd’s, it is the now most important 
centre of shipping intelligence in existence. 
Before the days of newspapers and the 
telegraph, Prime Ministers came to Lloyd’s 
for their news, and the obligation under 
which Sir Robert Walpole stood to the 
Society is a matter of history. Though 
Downing Street now obtains its inform- 
ation from other sources, the intelligence 
department continues its work on a scale 
and with a perfection of organisation 
which would astound its founders. Day 
and night throughout the year the office 
for the reception of shipping news is open. 
It is fed by Lloyd’s agents, of whom there 
are a small army scattered along every 
coast and represented at every port. 
Appointed by the Committee, carefully 
chosen for their trustworthiness and 
efficiency, these agents despatch every 
item of news, of interest to the ship- 
ping community, direct to the Royal Ex- 
change by the quickest possible route, 
telegraphic or otherwise. The arrivals and 
departures of vessels from the various 
ports, the fact that they have been signal- 
led at sea, the occurrence of wrecks and 
casualties, are known at Lloyd’s within 
an incredibly short time of their happen- 
ing, a shipwreck being often announced 
within fifteen minutes of the event. This 
news as it arrives is placarded in the 
rooms, transmitted to a number of sub- 
scribers, including the daily papers, and 
finally published in Zioya’s List. 

Members would be lost in the maélstrom 
of facts resulting from this immense 
mass of information were it not digested 
and classified on an admirable system, 
invented for his own use, by Mr. James 
Bischoff, a former member of the Com- 
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mittee, and 
adopted offi- 
cially as soon 
as its great 
merits were 
perceived. 
The raw ma- 
terial that 
streams into 
the central 
office is em- 
bodied for re- 
ference in 
‘*The Index,” 
a gigantic 
compilation 
stored up in 
twelve folios of Pantagruelian propor- 
tions, and kept for consultation in the 
Reading Room. Thanks to ‘‘ The Index,” 
an underwriter can learn by a search 
which is only a matter of moments where 
and in what condition is every ship in the 
British Mercantile Marine, and a great 
number of foreign ships. The movements 
of over 60,000 vessels are chronicled in 
these volumes from hour to hour by a 
large staff. 

Side by side in the Reading Room with 
‘* The Index ” is preserved another series 
of equally bulky tomes, relating, however, 
not to ships, but filled with ‘‘ human docu- 
ments,” as M. Zola would say. This is 
Lloyd's Captains Register, a biographical 
dictionary of all certificated commanders 
of the merchant service; recorded in 
these folios is every detail of their career 
since the time they received their certifi- 
cate. By order of the Board of Trade, 
the information for this book is furnished 
by the Registrar-General of Shipping and 
Seamen, so that its authenticity is beyond 
cavil. The egister is incessantly 
under revision, over 70,000 
changes being posted up in the 
course of the year. 

One use is made of the un- 
rivalled shipping intelligence col- 
lected by Lloyd’s, which does 
infinite credit to the Corporation. 
In a special room on the ground 
floor of the Royal Exchange is 
installed an Inquiry Office, at 
which the friends and relations of 
the men who go down to the sea 
in ships can learn, without charge, 
whatever is known at Lloyd’s 
of the whereabouts and safety 
of the vessels which carry their 
husbands, their brothers, or their 
lovers. The information called 
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for is often only obtainable at the cost 


of much trouble, it being no light 
task, for instance, to distinguish out 
of over two hundred Mary Anns the 


particular Mary Ann to which John Smith 
has entrusted his destiny. No labour, 
however, is spared to give complete 
satisfaction to the inquirers. The depart- 
ment renders a great, and the greater 
because gratuitous, service to the public. 

The slang expression ‘‘ A1,” or ‘‘ Ar at 
Lloyd’s,” as it is sometimes quoted, is 
worth a passing explanation. It is 
borrowed from the classification of ships 
in vogue at Lloyd’s Register of British 
and Foreign ‘Shipping. The Register is 
carried on independently of the Corpora- 
tion of Lloyd’s. The earliest frequenters of 
the old coffee-house kept for their own 
guidance tabular accounts of the sea- 
worthiness and general condition of such 
ships as were likely to be offered them for 
‘*a line.” Subsequently the same inform- 
ation was published in a description of 
news-letter. The inadequacy of these 
and other arrangements, having the same 
object in view, resulted in the establish- 
ment in 1834 of the Register mentioned 
above. This institution was founded to 
keep an exact record of the condition of 
all sea-going vessels, and received the 
united support of shipowners and under- 
writers. The members of Lloyd’s lent 
the Register their name, and supplied 
much of the money required for 
its organisation, so that it may 
properly be considered as the off- 
spring of Lloyd’s. 

Entrance to Lloyd’s is not so 
rigorously denied the ‘‘ unauthor- 
ised” as is the case with the Stock 
Exchange. A friend in court is 
sufficient to secure the visitor ad- 
mission. After mounting the main 
staircase you stop at a barrier and 
give the name of the member which 
is to serve as your passport to the 
attendant, who repeats it in sing- 
song fashion. From the room, of 
which you catch a glimpse from 
where you stand, issue the murmur 
of many voices and the tramp of 
innumerable feet. You wonder how 
the attendant’s mild-toned invoca- 
tion is to make itself heard above 
the din. The doubt assails you 
that he has under-estimated your 
importance. But he has spoken 
loudly enough to have caught the 
ear of the “caller,” who from his 
box, surmounted by a description 
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of sounding board, as is shown in our 
illustration, re-echoes the name in clear, 
sonorous tones, which rise above the up- 
roar as if it were but the babble of 
infants. The ‘‘caller” is both a pic- 
turesque and a conspicuous feature of 
Lloyd’s. He is more gorgeously ap- 
_____ parelled than a_beefeater, 

= “and more magnificently 
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perhaps at his best when the fate of a 
vessel, of which news has long been 
anxiously awaited, is to be announced. 
On these occasions, at aring of his 
bell, every sound is hushed, while he 
thrills the room as he acquaints it, with 
pontifical solemnity, with a total loss 
or a safe arrival. There must be a 
certain consolation to be told you have 
been ‘‘hard hit” in such mellifluous 
tones. 

From end to end of the vast hall, into 
which you are piloted by your friend, run 
three rows of tables, at which the under- 
writers occupy their reserved seats. 
Circulating up and down the gangways 
are the brokers ‘‘ showing their risks,” 
the ‘* doctors,” who deal in overdues, the 
substitutes, and the whole moving pepu- 
lation of Lloyd’s. Immediately on the left 
as you enter is the ominously named 
‘Loss Book,” in which the more import- 
ant catastrophes are entered, as the 
telegrams announcing them arrive. Close 
by is the office of the Superintendent of 
the rooms, occupied,to the entire satisfac- 
tion of every one, by Mr. C. B. Fowler. 
The post is nosinecure. Mr. Fowler sits 
at the receipt of complaints, and the 
comfort and convenience of members 


depend upon his tact and management. 
In the matter of draughts and ventilation 
alone, on which members have different 
ideas, he is called on to exert a diplomacy 
left Talleyrand at 


which 
fault. 


might have 


Turning to the right, past the ‘‘ caller,” 
the Chamber of Horrors is_ reached. 
Here the telegrams giving details of all 
disasters are posted up, whence the name 
of the room. On the same side of the 
building is the Reading Room, already 
alluded to. Passing through it you 
arrive at the Captains’ Room, which you 
enter without hesitation, having pre- 
viously learned that it is synonymous with 
the refreshment department. In_ the 
Captains’ Room the auction sales, which 
were once a prominent feature of Lloyds, 
are still held occasionally, the property 
coming under the hammer being confined 
to ** hulls.” 

The long and honourable histo?y of 
Lloyd’s, the immense volume of business 
transacted within its precincts, the com- 
manding influence that it exercises over 
the shipping interests of the country, all 
combine to make the institution one of 
the most considerable and characteristic 
of which British commerce can boast. 
The Patriotic Fund, which the Society 
raised at the beginning of the century for 
the relief of victims of the Napoleonic 
wars, and the initiative it took in founding 
our lifeboat system are examples of the 
wise and large-minded principles on which 
Lloyd’s has ever been conducted. Since 
its foundation Lloyd’s has kept pace 
with the commercial needs of the times, 
and to-day, so far as its unimpaired 
vitality is concerned, it may be said to 
be still in the heyday of its youth. 


























A RAMBLE THROUGH SHROPSHIRE. 
By R. OWEN ALLSOP. 


Illustrated by HERBERT RAILTON. 


MOR many centuries the 
scene of life-and-death 
struggles between 
Welsh and_ English, 
Shropshire is _ pre- 
eminently an_ historical 
county. Situated on 
the Marches of Wales, 
‘Loyal Shropshire,” in the good old 
days, was at once a bulwark and a bone 
of contention. Within sight of the spires 
of Shrewsbury many a fierce encounter 
has raged between Saxon and Briton. 
Strong castles and moated manor-houses 
throughout the county bespeak a 
troubled period of English history. 

Few English counties present to the 
eye more varied and diversified scenery. 
Hill and dale, mountain and plain, moor 
and pastureland, swift streams and even- 
flowing lowland rivers, render Salop an 
epitome of England. In this great 
diversity true and definite character is 
not wanting. The thickly-wooded hills, 
of which the slopes of Wenlock Edge 
may be taken as a type, are truly char- 
acteristic of Shropshire scenery. 

No less diversified are the occupations 
and industries of the county. As seen 
from the summit of the Wrekin the 
country appears divided into distinct 
sections. Over the town of Wellington 
a gently undulating agricultural district 
spreads away towards Cheshire and the 
Staffordshire borders of the county. To 
the east and south-east, wreathed in 
clouds of driving smoke, are the chimneys 
and blast-furnaces of the Black Country. 
To the south-west, west, and north-west, 
backed by the blue outlines of the Welsh 





mountains, appear the bold ranges of 
moor and upland of the Longmynd and 
Stiper Stones. Mountain, moor, hill, and 
dale join hands in Shropshire, as mining, 
iron-blasting, farming, fruit-growing, and 
grazing, find each a fitting field for 
development. 

The history of Shropshire is the history 
of the struggle for supremacy of English 
and Welsh, or, more properly speaking, 
the history of the struggle of the Welsh 
for independence. As a border county, 
Salop had an early reputation for unsafe 
residence. Frequent incursions of the 
Welsh, who ever looked out from their 
mountain fastnesses with longing eye on 
the fertile English plains, rendered home 
life in the county hazardous and un- 
certain. Hence strongholds like Shrews- 
bury and Ludlow, and moated mansions 
such as Stokesay, whose beautiful re- 
mains now delight the rambling tourist. 

Shropshire ranks high among’ the 
counties of England for the interest of its 
architectural remains. Throughout the 
county we find much excellent old work. 
Delightfully ruined abbeys and priories, 
such as Buildwas and Much Wenlock, 
sturdy castles such as that of Ludlow, 
and churches like St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, 
are exceptional buildings; but everywhere 
there is to be found fine old architecture. 
Old ‘* black-and-pan,” _ half-timbered 
houses are in abundance, simple enough 
in most cases, but often the subject of an 
elaborate treatment that culminates in 
some of the Shrewsbury examples and 
such buildings as the gate-house at 
Stokesay. 

In a country where beautiful hills form 
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a background to almost every outlook it 
matters little at what time of the year we 
visit it. So varied are the effects of light 
and shade and colour in soft, subdued 
winter tones, that, to the true lover of 
nature, December may be as pleasant in 
the views and prospects it affords as the 
days of midsummer. In our present 
ramble our trudge over the Wrekin found 
us upon that noble hill with a gently- 
broken blue sky overhead and sunlight in 
the plains below. Shrewsbury, too, with 
its fine shops arrayed for Christmas, may 
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the observer perched upon the summit of 
this breezy eminence. At Wellington 
itself nothing need detain the sightseer, 
though he may call to mind that here, 
during the Rebellion, Charles I., having 
marched his forces to the town, made his 
first rendezvous on Sept. 19, 1642, and 
improved the occasion by an address on 
the spot. Leaving Wellington we strike 


the Shrewsbury road, and make towards 
the Wrekin, which quickly comes into view, 
and scarcely impresses us so much in this 
near prospect as when we see it like a 














be as pleasant as when the pavements of 
the old town are hot to the tread with the 
heat of the summer sun; while Shrews- 
bury cakes, whether of Pailin’s receipt or 
other make, and Shrewsbury brawn and 
old Michaelmas ale—far-renowned ale— 
are perhaps more @ propos in December 
than in August. 

What the Beacon is to Malvern the 
Wrekin is to the town of Wellington. 
The old Shropshire toast, ‘‘ To friends all 
round the Wrekin,” indicates the extent of 
countryside that is presented to the eye of 

122. November, 1893. 











vast blue dome rising in a Salopian dis- 
tance, clear of the country that surrounds 
it. Perchance the Arcall—a little com- 
panion hill—gives scale to-the Wrekin, as 
St. Margaret’s Church adds to the effect 
of Westminster Abbey ; but the 1,260 feet 
above the Severn and the 1,320 feet above 
the sea does not impress us until we are 
scaling its more precipitous ascent, over 
rock and masses of dead brown bracken, 
past stunted firs, oak, thorn and beech- 
trees that find life on the Wrekin a hard 
struggle, as witness the number uprooted 
M 
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on the summit, torn up root and branch 
by the fierce winter gales. 

To the steep clamber up the slope of 
the Wrekin succeeds an open, turfy sward 
with a glorious prospect north, south, and 
east. Below is the town of Wellington, 
looking cheerful and bright in the winter 
sunlight. Towards Stafford and Cheshire 
the eye roams over a fertile plain with 
Shrewsbury in the near distance. Pro- 
ceeding higher, the open sward changes 
to a gentle ascent on turf smooth and 
close-cropped, in some mysterious manner, 
as a college lawn, and flanked by belts 
of stunted trees, through the branches 
of which appear t 
glimpses of* the oly di: 
ever - widening 
view. This 
beautiful 
avenue-like 
walk ex- 
tends 
to 
an 





















open mound 
at the top of 
the hill, where 
we obtain a 
grand bird’s- 


eye view of 

Shropshire, er 
feeling the — 

full force of .-*" 

the saying NONUPTON, NEAR LUDLOW. 
**all round 


the Wrekin,” and understanding the pride 
of the ‘‘ proud Salopians ” in their famous 
hill. Out 


away east and south-east 
are the rolling clouds of smoke of 
the grimy Black Country, tall chim- 


neys belching forth long wreaths here 
of an opaque green and there white 
against the clouds on the far horizon, 
and now and again hiding from view the 
weird groups of monstrous blast-furnaces. 
On the English side are the distant hills 
of north-east Cheshire and Derbyshire, 
the heights of Cannock Chase, the Clent 
and Rowley Hills, Titterstone Clea, and 
the Malvern Beacon with its attendant 
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range of hills. On the Welsh side are 
the sombre Church Stretton ranges of the 
Longmynd and Stiper Stones, and, beyond, 
the Welsh mountains. Prominent among 
the latter are the Breiddens, near Welsh- 
pool, in three well-defined, rugged masses, 
eminently mountainous in effect ; and far 
off, in hazy outlines, the Berwyn range on 
the north-west borders of Merionethshire. 
On a clear day, it is said, Snowdon is also 
plainly visible. 

We continue down the Wrekin by its 
steep south and west slope across some 
fields and make our way past the village 
of Leighton, and by pretty bends of the 
winding Severn to Buildwas village 
and abbey. During the reign of Henry 
II. Buildwas Abbey was celebrated as 

possessing a cope worked by Fair 

Rosamund. 

From Buildwas we direct our 
steps to Much Wenlock, ascending 

a gradual rise between two ranges 

of those tree-covered hills so 
characteristic of Shropshire 
=. scenery. In the bare, silvery 
-~ purple branches of the 
wood on the left hundreds 
os of ring-doves 
are resting; 
the hedges 
glow 





ries, here the 

long _-vermilion 

* seed-pod of the wild 

rose, there a won- 

. drous mass of deep 

‘claret hue upon the 

spiny hawthorns; while a few warm 

brown and red leaves on the straggling 

brambles are welcome in the cool gray 
tones of the winter afternoon. 

As we enter Wenlock a notably fine 
composition presents itself before us in the 
church, the street, and old timber houses. 
The finest example of the latter kind of 
building is the old gatehouse shown in 
Mr. Railton’s drawing. It is a very 
charming piece of architectural composi- 
tion, depending upon the arrangement 
of its masses for picturesque effect. The 
church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, is 
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MUCH WENLOCK GATEWAY, 


of mixed stylé from Norman to ‘‘ Dec,” 
as the guide-books say, and is much 
covered with ivy. The old north door 
bears evidence of extreme antiquity. It 
seems to have been untouched by the 
plane, and remains as originally left split 
by wedges from some old heart of oak, 
excepting that it has been smoothed a 
little with an adze. 

Henry III. when nineteen years of age 
came to Wenlock on August 29, 1226, 
being then on his way from Shrewsbury 
to Bridgenorth ; and in 1232 this monarch 
twice visited the town. At such time, 
doubtless, the generous hospitality of the 
monastery—albeit nominally of stringent 
Benedictine rules—was offered to and 
accepted by the royal visitor. It was at 
Wenlock that Henry was staying when 
he heard that Llewellyn had taken upon 
himself to hang a captive English noble- 
man, upon receipt of which news the king 
hastened to the scene of action. 

The extensive ruins of the old priory 
is the great attraction at Much Wenlock. 
The writer of a paper read before the 
Liverpool Architectural and Archeological 
Society, some years ago, remarked that, 
next to Tintern Abbey, Wenlock is in 
point of interest among religious houses 
in England what Salisbury is among the 
cathedrals. Certainly the old ruins, now 
rising in stately grandeur from a rich 
green carpet of grass, worn with age yet 
erect as the day when the medizval 
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masons finished their labours, form a 
noble pile—noble in conception, in scale, 
and in execution ; but who shall describe 
a ruined building, when after long years 
of purifying and chastening storms and 
adversities, nature claims man’s handi- 
work as herown? Before the foundation 
of the priory Wenlock was the 
seat of a nunnery founded by St. 
Milburgh, grand-daughter of Penda, 
king of Mercia. St. Milburgh was 
buried at Wenlock; her convent, 
it is supposed, was destroyed by 
the savage Danish hordes 

in the seventh century. 
Two hundred years 
later Leofric, Earl of 
Leicester, and his wife 
Godiva of Coventry 
fame, in the time of 
the Confessor, again 
chose the site for a second founda- 
tion of a religious house not long, how- 
ever (circa 1080), to give place to the 
present abbey of Roger de Montgomery. 
Tradition says that a boy running over 
the site of the proposed priory chanced 
to tread upon St. Milburgh’s tomb, 
which straightway gave forth such bal- 
samic exhalations that, according to 
] William of 

r Malmesbury, 
“j persons af- 
flicted with 
king’s evil— 
‘*regius mor- 
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bus medicis sane incurabilis "—were 
cured. Thus in death as in life tradition a 
associates St. Milburgh’s memory with a 
miracle. On her journey from Wenlock 
to Stok2, now called by her name, she 

meets, and is threatened by, a former 

suitor : 1 Me 
















“The maiden’s heart it quailed not, ihe Wide of 
She meekly raised her eye ; a ha 

* Wolfgang, thine arm can never harm Bid s a 
One that hath friend on , 4 


high ; ae 

He who can make yon 

grain to spring, 

And ripen into 
fruit, 

Pours rain 


and sunshine in 


the heart, Oo Se a 
‘ 9 
And bids the faith a : (be ” aw « An ‘i 
take root !’ ae | ee 
“She pointed to the LUDLOW CASTLE. 
furrowed field ; 
Lo! even as she spake, Ludlow, ‘' in Welsh Dinan and 


From the dry seed up sprang green blade, 
And stalk and full ear brake. 
In sore amaze the serfys gaze, 


Llys-twysoc, that is, the Prince’s Palace,” 
seated upon a hill at the junction of 


The warrior smote huis breast, the Teme and the Corve, is, according to 
And humbly on his bended knee Camden, _ a town of greater beauty 
The Christian’s God confest.” than antiquity.” First impressions of 
te a Ludlow are apt to give one the idea 














that our author misrendered his mean- 
ing. Considerable evidences of a fair 
antiquity in the old houses, and no 
striking beauty in the rather cramped 
streets, which, however, Churchyard, the 
Salopian poet, calls ‘‘ streates both long 
and wide,” seem scarcely to justify his 
description ; but a closer acquaintance 
with Ludlow shows it to be a place of 
great beauty of situation, while, near 
the town, such charming old 
houses as Upton Court and 
Nonupton are to be seen at 
the cost of a few miles of 
walking. Ludlow Castle, as- 
cribed to Roger de Mont- 
gomery, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
or to one of the family of 
, De Lacy, is a glorious old 
=; ruin. Encircled by a belt of 
» fine old trees and surrounded 
by strong walls and gates, the 
castle towers grandly above 
the river, rushing and tumbling 
Yk below in murmurous cadences. 
- ¥ Ludlow Castle became the 

READER’S HOUSE, OLD LUDLOW. residence of Edward VI. In 
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the castle was written and first acted 
Milton’s beautiful ‘‘ Comus” ; and Samuel 
Butler, while steward to Lord Carbery, 
President of the Council of Wales, wrote 
in a chamber over a gateway the first 
portion of his ‘* Hudibras.” 

St. Lawrence’s Church, at Ludlow, a 
stately old building, is placed on a terrace 
commanding a fascinating prospect of the 
vale of the Corve and Cnny with gently un- 
dulating ground leading up to the bold 
Titterstone and Brown Clee Hills. The 
fine octagonal porch, reminding us of that 
of St. Mary Redcliffe at Bristol, 
the magnificent old, jewel-like 
stained glass window repre- 
senting the martyrdom of 
St. Lawrence, and the su 
generis aspect of much of 
the external architecture, 
are features of more 
than ordinary attrac- 
tion to the archzo- 
logist. In the 


. . . 4 
precincts of the ‘ 


church is the 
elaborate old timber 

house represented in the accompany- 
ing illustration, and commonly known 
as the Reader’s House. On it is the in- 
scription ‘‘ A.D. 1616, Thomas Kaye.” Some 
picturesque old almshouses for widows 
and widowers, over against this building, 
date back to the latter end of the fif- 
teenth century. 

A mile or so from the Craven Arms 
Junction on the Hereford and Shrewsbury 
Railway, and about five miles from 
Ludlow, is Stokesay Castle, an ancient 
moated mansion standing at the northern 
entrance of a valley, through which flows 
the River Onny. ‘The lover of the 
picturesque,” says the Rev. J. D. La 
Touche, Vicar of Stokesay, in his Stokesay 
Castle, ‘‘will not easily find a fairer 
Scene than that presented by the gray 
old ruin, especially when the sun, set- 
















wv 
we 


ting over the Holly 
its méss-grown tower and _ gables.” 
Few buildings have more impressed 
us with so superlative an air of the 
picturesque ; and apart from intrinsic 
merit the old house is most beautifully 
situated between sheltering hills, and 
bordered by apple orchards, which in 
sprifig-time offer a lovely contrast of snowy 
pink and white blossom against the dark 
gray hues of the weather-stained masonry. 
The plan of the building—or, rather, the 
want of a hard-and-fast plan—and the 
variety of its architecture lend 
a great charm to the place. I 
know of no group of buildings 
with a more pleasing general 
effect than that of Stokesay 
Castle with its church and 
gatehouse. The air and 
appearance of the house 


Park, lights up 


4, : is most happily given 


in Mr.  Railton’s 
drawing ; the 

beautiful 
carved oak 


ool Sian § a 

ee oh 

ss & @ hE , ‘eS 
AZ We, Vai and 
rz plaster-pan- 
JSukejoy Gite lL elled gatehouse, 


flat ) Nag however, is out of 
the picture es "i ‘ on the left, and 
the sketch ij being taken from 
the churchyard, does not show the 
quaint little church with its curious 
covered private pews and fine carved oak 
panelling and pulpit. 

The castle consists of two distinct por- 
tions, the tower and the house, and as 
now standing constitutes one of the finest 
examples of a castellated English mansion 
of the thirteenth century. We find thata 
record exists of permission given in 1291 
to Lawrence de Ludlow ‘to crenellate 
his castle of Stokesay.” The Vernons of 
Haddon Hall held the castle after the De 
Ludlows, and subsequently the Earls of 
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Craven had possession. It was garri- 
soned by the king during the Civil War ; 
but being built as a strong defensive 
residence and not as a fortress for actual 
warfare, it is not surprising that after a 
short siege it surrendered to the Parlia- 
mentarians. 

Though ages have rolled by, Stokesay of 
to-day is still the Stokesay of the De Lud- 
lows or the Vernons. The fine state of pre- 
servation is remarkable considering the 
age of the building. The grand old 
baronial hall with its splendid oak roof 
and traceried windows—the gables of 
which appear in the sketch—remains 






intact. An octagonal pavement towards 
; te 

(ate ; 

wy ® 

a OS \ 

Cc WN 
the south- 
ern end of 
the hall 
once borea 
brazier with 


its cheerful / 
crackling -¥ 
wood fire.* j 


Above the 
beams are 
blackened 


with smoke, 
for which, 
apparently, 
no special N 
outlet was las 
provided. 
Everything 
vividly suggests the rude banquets, the 
wassail and Christmas cheer of bygone in- 
habitants. With allits irregularity of plan 
and unstudied outline, there is a remark- 
able appearance of refinement about this 
building. The slightness of projections 
such as those about the charming old 
tower, and the studied proportions and 
simple honesty of construction, mark the 
work as one of quite exceptional excel- 
lence. 

From Stokesay a walk of eight or nine 
miles leads to Church Stretton. On our 
right is the southern border of Wenlock 
Edge thickly covered with trees, dark 
enough close at hand and stretching away 


BUTCHER ROW, SHREWSBURY. 


in the distance to a headland of sombre 
hue that turns to a forbidding inky 
blackness in the gathering winter 


twilight. Before us lies the dark line of 
the lonely Longmynd range. Passing 
under the line from Craven Arms to 


Wenlock, the hills close in and form a 
beautiful valley that continues all the way 
to Church Stretton. 

Church Stretton is a centre for rambling 
excursions on the fine hills that encompass 
the town, and as such is much visited 
during the summer months. To the west 
of the town abruptly rises the Longmynd 
range, fully entitled to the designation of 
mountains, and running in altitude from 
1,400 to 1,600 feet; on the east are the 
rugged eminences of Ragleth, Hope 
Bowler, Caer Caradoc and the Lawley. 
The Longmynd — anciently ‘‘ Longe- 
munde’’—has the reputation of being 
dangerous in fogs and snowstorms ; the 
last fair of the year held at Church 
Stretton is, or was, popularly designated 
the ‘*‘ Dead Man’s Fair,” on account of 
the number of men who, having attended 
it, perished in the attempt to return home 
over the hills in the dark nights of early 
winter. Under ordinary circumstances it 
is a breezy walk of about fifteen miles 
over heather and moor across the Long- 
mynd and Stiper Stones to Minsterley, 
where a line of railway runs to Shrews- 
bury. Leaving the town, the narrow 
roadway immediately commences a steep 
ascent of the hills with a_ precipitous 
valley on the right. Around us are bold 
mountain-like slopes with all the beautiful 
gradations of subdued and brilliant green, 
brown, and purple, that characterise 
such hillsides. Behind us tower the 
Caradoc hills, and over all in the far 
distance the noble Wrekin rises like a 
grand dome of ethereal blue. As we 
ascend the view extends into the plains 
towards Wellington—a most extensive 
panorama, here lighted up by the sun and 
there darkling® beneath a mass of clouds, 
and fading away to a faint purple haze 
where sky and horizon meet. Soon we 
are on the lonely moorland, dark, purple, 
and heathery, where the wind blows 
freshly and the grouse start up with their 
eerie crow. In the rear the Caradocs 
have disappeared, and all is hidden save 
the blue rounded summit of the Wrekin, 
which in its turn finally disappears behind 
the sombre line of moor. Presently we 
arrive at the westerly slope of the Long- 
mynd, and look over a deep, widespread 
valley partly cultivated and partly left to 
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nature. Closing up further view to the 
north-west are the Stiper Stones—a lofty 
ridge of moorland with stone masses not 
unlike the tors of Dartmoor—jutting out 
against the sky at heights varying from 
1,500 to 1,600 feet above the sea. Con- 
tinuing down the valley we find the 
welcome ‘‘Bridges” inn by = swiftly 
flowing streams, and so by a lonely 
homestead on to the heather and among 
the grouse again. We walk along the 
ridge of the Stiper Stones over rough 
heather-covered rocks past the masses 
of stone that stand out like overturned 
Cyclopean masonry. Clambering up the 
chief of these, we look out into the valley 
on the west with the picturesque Corndon 
Mountain on the left, the Breiddens 
directly ahead, and the smoke and spires 
of Shrewsbury on the right, while behind 
us the Longmynd looks bleak and un- 
inviting and blocks out all further view 
towards the east. Down past the busy 
Snailbeach lead mines road and footpath 





137 
lead to the village and _ station of 
Minsterley. 

Encircled by the smiling Severn as by 
a silver girdle and within sight of the 
mounta:ns of Wales, is the county town 
of Shrewsbury, famous in history, and 
the scene, in darker days, of battle and 
bloodshed, but now happy and prosperous, 
rich with old architectural remains and 
still renowed for those cakes, 


“Whose honoured name, the inventive city 
owns, 
Rendering through Britain’s Isle Salopia’s 
praises known,” 


as Shenstone sings. Chief among the 
sights of pleasant Shrewsbury are quaint 
old timber houses such as those illustrated. 
The old stone pulpit, near the abbey 
church, formerly stood in the abbey 
grounds. It is similar in character to 
one discovered at Tintern Abbey, in 
Monmouthshire, and is a beautiful ex- 
ample of Early English architecture. 


OPEN AIR PULPIT AT SHREWSBURY. 
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A PAINLESS HUNT. 


Written and Illustrated by G. FIDLER. 











on the imperfections of 
pleasures that be, I neared 
the ‘* Plain of Sarum,” 
when some, to me, very 
interesting passengers 
entered the compartment 
in which I travelled. 
The party consisted of a 
happy couple, their sport- 
ing array attesting well 
by burr and stain the 
recent caress of mother 


earth. From an intimate 
friend of theirs who 
accompanied them I 
sought and obtained an 
introduction, and the 


result was an_ invitation 


im day in October 


last I made 
for Waterloo 


* to catch the 


Exeter train, 
determined to 
fulfil the 


* Frenchman’s 


idea of an Eng- 
lishman, ‘* It 
is a fine day, 
I must go and 
kill some- 


thing.” Musing 


to make one of their party for a 
day’s sport in the direction of Stonehenge 
the following morning. I gladly accepted. 
The morrow dawned. ‘‘ It is a fine day—” 
but the sport was to be a painless one. 
On the light chalk land in Wiltshire 
truffles begin to ripen about the close of 
September and increase in numbers until 
about Christmas day when they gradually 
wane, till in March the supply ceases 
altogether. Though the crop is affected 
like all other fruits of the earth by the 
promptings of a wet or dry season, it is 
found to be most prolific a month before 
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beneath the soil is, at the 
most, a few inches, and on 
rare occasions when an ex- 
ceptionally fine truffle 
forms near the surface it 
cracks the soil and might 
in this way be discovered 
by a practised eye. How- 
ever, the eye is better 
employed in watching 
the most absorbingly in- 
teresting display, not 
only of the intensely 
acute canine sense of 
smell but of the individual 
traits of the dogs, from 
the one eagerly making 
for the spot, with quick 
attempt to paw the 
treasure from out its bed, 
and proud poise of the 
head in giving it up, to 
the more perfectly ac- 
quired knowledge of the 
game shown by another 
(‘a knowing old chap”), 
in walking about with, 
as I thought at first, an 
indifferent air, but which 
speedily convinced me 
that I was in the pres- 
ence of a finished 
detective from its nose to 
the tip of its waggishly 
poised stern. 








The accomplishments of this dog 


AMONGST THE BEECH TREES 


and after Christmas. The hunting in 
September and March is only attempted 
on commission. Before the plant has 
finished growing it is odourless and 
consequently unattainable by the method 
employed, for it is by the sense of smell 
that our little friends are enabled to find 
the truffles. 

A couple of dogs are, when the find is 
at all successful, quite sufficient to keep 
one ‘‘truffler” very actively employed. 
They vie with each other in the pursuit of 
their calling, or join their forces in iden- 
tifying the exact spot to probe with the 
staff, which is furnished at one end with 
aniron spike to break open the soil, and 
at the other with an arrangement of 
two claws which enable the truffler 
to drag away or break up the turf, 
roots of trees, or other obstructions that 
Occasionally come between the surface 
and the tuber. The distance of the truffle GIVING THE TRUFFLE. 
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THE TRUFFLE BEETLE. 


were many. A subtle pause of—‘‘ Is it 
worth the bother ?” at a very small truffle, 
not waiting to see the result, unless wished, 
but using his precious time, as all geniuses 
should, for higher aims. When a 
sufficiently large truffle came under its 
notice a stand was made, with nose like 
the magnetic needle when nearing the 
North Pole. No attempt at digging out 
its find; but with military ‘‘ attention” 
in its attitude, proudly watching the 
operation, its twinkling eyes and smiling 
mouth demanding the treat. 

Each find, however frequent, is ac- 
knowledged by a reward of some kind. 
This is spoken of as ‘‘ What I hunt with,” 
by the professional truffler. Individuals 
differ in opinion as to the most suitable 
substance. New bread was in this 


instance chosen, with an occasional small : 


truffie. Some use cheese or biscuit. 
‘*Have you many enemies?” 1 asked 
a friendly truffer, and was handed a 
truffle with, ‘‘ That is one, in some 
seasons and localities a good bit of 
anenemy. I collected some for a gentle- 
man who went for a hunt with me, they 
were for the British Museum, I think.” 
Here interesting recollections of ‘‘ Men I 
Have Met” came in :—‘*‘ After a hunt one 
day some few years ago when near 
Boyton House, a certain well-known 
gentleman, Prince Leopold he was, and 
that is true, said that he liked it much 
better than fox-hunting.” Now the 
subject changed with, playfully, ‘‘ There 
you are : another of my friends, a gentle- 
man as fond of a ripe truffle as any one.” 


“ He, flippant, pert, and full of play, 
Swift as a bird, 
Ascends the neighbouring beech ; there whisks 
his brush, 
And porks his ears, and stamps and cries 
aloud, 








With all the prettiness of feigned alarm, 

And anger insignificantly fierce.” 

; COWPER. 

And at the foot of the tree we had an 
opportunity: of inspecting his mode of 
enjoying it. The soil had been removed 
until the feast was temptingly in sight, 
but firmly fixed. Then the banquet began, 
and was—such was my friend’s simile— 
eaten ‘‘ like a sheep would a turnip.” 

This incident led the way to an account 
of another enemy. One day the dogs 
made a determined stand at a mouse 
hole, which proved, on being exposed 
some distance into the ground, to contain 
something for a rainy day, and amongst 
this store by way of a change were a few 
truffles. 

Then our discussion turned to market 
value. For fresh tubers throughout the 
season, hunted on commission, is paid 
about half-a-crown a pound. On the 
average, eight or nine pounds is a good 
day’s find—single handed ; but two sets 
working together have collected as much 
as fifty pounds of the tuber in a day. 





The truffle 
collected in 
Wiltshire is 
the black Zuber 
@stibum, which 
is by some 
authors designated Tuber cibarium. have 
known some specimens to have been 


HUNTING WITH PIGS. 
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gathered weighing two pounds, and have 
heard of one going another pound 
better, but this -I cannot vouch for. 
Two other kinds are met with; one, 
sometimes growing with the black, which 
is scentless and of a white colour; this 
dogs won't 

eat. The 
other, 









garlic 
truffle, 


which has eet 


a very strong, 
pungent aroma, and 
is not collected. 

Of the methods employed in searching 
for the truffle, I quote the following 
advice by Kromholz :—‘‘ You must have 
a sow of five months old, a good 
walker, with her mouth strapped up, and 
for her efforts recompense her with 
acorns; but as pigs are not easily led, 
are stubborn, and go astray, and dig 
after a thousand other things, there is but 
little to be done with them. Dogs are 
better; of these select a small poodle.” 


FIRST LESSONS, 


From the Continent we import truffles 
sliced and dried, but though in this state 
they command a high price, one gains but 
a poor conception from them of the de- 
licious aroma and flavour of the fresh 
truffle served in their skins, straight from 
the embers—which, if not the best, is 

presumedly the pristine method of 

cooking. There are other methods 
of cooking on which con- 
noisseurs ring the changes. 

1. Fold each separate 

truffle in a_ sheet of 

buttered paper, and 
strain them. 2. Take 
sufficient truffles, 
thoroughly well-washed, 

and leave them for a 

short time soaking in 

oil; then cut in slices 
of about one-third of an 
inch in thickness; stew 
with butter, salt and 
pepper, and if preferred 

a little wine. Directly 
they are cooked, bind 
with a sufficiency of yolks 

of eggs. 3. Take truffles 
fairly sliced, stew them slow- 
ly with oil, chopped shallots, 
parsley, salt and pepper; when 
done add lemon juice. 4. Cook for 
a good hour fine clean truffles, rubbed 
with salt and pepper, and wrapped in 
folds of white paper ; garnish with bacon ; 
when served remove the paper wrappings. 

The Wiltshire pack of truffle-dogs 
are a mixed breed of poodle; in colour 
white, with occasional brown spot, others 
of a greyish dun, ‘‘ crossed with the Rus- 
sian poodle.” Asa rule but few amongst a 
litter of pups are found to inherit or acquire 
the desired traits, but no time or pains are 
spared to give full opportunity to the 
funny, shy aspirants to equip themselves 
manfully for ‘‘ the painless hunt.” 
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AN UNPARDONABLE LIAR. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 


CHAPTER II. 


. THE MEETING. 


HE next morning George Hagar was 

early at the Pump Room. He found 

it amusing to watch the crowds coming and 
going—earnest invalids, and that most 
numerous body of middle-aged, middle- 
class people who have no _ particular 
reason for drinking the waters, and whose 
only regimen is getting even with their 
appetites. He could pick out every order 
at a glance, he did not need to wait until 
he saw the tumblers at their lips. Now 
and then a dashing girl came gliding in, 
and, though the draught was noxious to 
her, drank the stuff off with a neutral 
look and well-bred indifference to the 
distress about her. Or, in strode the 
private secretary of some distinguished 
being in London, S.W. He invariably 
carried his glass to the door, drank it off 
in languid sips as he leaned indolently 
against the masonry, and capped the 
event by purchasing a rose for his button- 
hole; so making a ceremony, which 
smacked of federating the world at a com- 
mon public drinking trough, into a little 
féte. Or, there were the good priests from 
a turbulent larruping island, who with 
cheeks blushing with health and plump 
waistcoat came ambling, smiling, to their 
thirty ounces of noisome liquor. Then, 
there was Baron, the bronzed, idling, 
comfortable trader from Zanzibar, who, 
after fifteen years of hide-and-seek with 
fever and Arabs and sudden death—where- 
with was all manner of accident, and 
sundry profane dealings not intended for 
the Zimes, or Exeter Hall, comes back to 
sojourn in quiet ‘‘Christom” places, a lamb 
in temper, a lion at heart, an honest soul 
who minds his own business, is enemy to 
none but the malicious, and lives in daily 
wonder that the wine he drank the night 
before gets into trouble with the waters 
drunk in the morning. And the days 





weeks, and months go on, but Baron re. 
mains, having seen population after popu- 
lation of water-drinkers come and go. 
He was there years ago ; he is there still, 
coming every year: and he does not know 
that George Hagar has hung him at 
Burlington House more than once, and 
he remembers very well the pretty 
girl he did not marry, who also, on one 
occasion, joined the aristocratic company 
‘* on the line.” 

This young and pretty girl — Miss 
Mildred Margrave—came and went this 
morning ; and a peculiar meditative look 
on her face, suggesting some recent ex- 
perience, caused the artist to transfer her 
to his note-book. Her step was sprightly, 
her face warm and cheerful in hue, her 
figure excellent, her walk the most 
admirable thing about her—swaying, 


graceful, lissome—like perfect dancing:, 


with the whole body. Her walk was 
immediately merged into somebody else’s 
-—merged melodiously, if one may say so. 
A man came from the pump-room looking 
after the girl, and Hagar remarked a 
similar swaying impulsion in the walk of 
both. He walked as far as the gate of the 
pump-room, then sauntered back, unfolded 
a newspaper, closed it up again, lit a 
cigar, and, like Hagar, stood watching the 
crowd abstractedly. He was an out- 
standing figure. Ladies, as they waited, 
occasionally looked at him through their 
glasses, and the Duchess of Brevoort 
thought he would make a picturesque 
figure for a reception-—-she was not less 
sure because his manner was _ neither 
savage nor suburban. George Hagar 
was known to some people as “the 
fellow who looks back of you”; Mark 
Telford might have been spoken of as 
**the man who looks through you” ; for, 
when he did glance at a man or woman, 
it was with keen directness, affecting 
the person looked at like a flash of 
light to the eye. It is easy to write 
such things, not so easy to verify them: 
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but any one that has seen the sleuth- 
like eyes of men accustomed to dealing 
with danger in the shape of wild beasts, 
or treacherous tribes, or still more 
treacherous companions, and whose lives 
depend upon their feeling for peril, and 
their unerring vigilance—can see what 
George Hagar saw in Mark Telford’s 
looks. 

Telford’s glance went round the crowd, 
appearing to rest for an instant on every 
person, and for a longer time on Hagar. 
The eyes of the two men met. Both 
were immediately puzzled, for each 
had a sensation of some subterranean 
origin. Telford immediately afterwards 
passed out of the gate and went towards 
the St. Cloud Gardens, where the 
band was playing. For a time Hagar 
did not stir, but idled with his pencil and 
note-book. Suddenly he started, and 
hurried out in the direction Telford had 
gone. 
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‘*I was an ass,” he said to himself, 
** not to think of that at first.” 

He entered the St. Cloud Gardens and 
walked round the promenade a few times, 
but without finding him. Presently, 
however, Alpheus Richmond, whose 
beautiful and brilliant waistcoat, and 
brass buttons with monogram adorned, 
showed advantageously in the morning 
sunshine, said to him: ‘‘I say, Hagar, 
who’s that chap up there filling the 
door of the summer-house? Lord, 
rather!” 

It was Telford. Hagar wished for the 
slightest pretext to go up the unfrequented 
side path and speak to him; but his 
mind was too excited to do the thing 
naturally without a stout pretext. Besides, 
though he admired the man’s proportions, 
and his uses from an artistic standpoint, 
he did not like him personally, and he 
said that he never could. He had in- 
Stinctive likes and dislikes. What had 
startled him at the 
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“HE RAISED HIS HAT WITH A SLIGHT SWEEPING MOTION—A LITTLE 
MOCKING EXCESS IN THE COURTESY—AND WALKED AWAY.” 


pump room, and had 
made him come to the 
gardens, was the con- 
viction that this was the 
man to play the part in 
the scene which, de- 
scribed by Mrs. Detlor, 
had beer arranging it- 
self ina hundred ways 
in his brain during the 
night — the _ central 
figures always the same, 
the details, light, tone, 
colouring, expression, 
fusing, resolving. Then 
came another and 
still more significant 
thought. On this he 
had acted. 

When he had got rid 
of Richmond, who 
begged that he would 
teach him how to 
arrange a tie as he did 
—for which an hour 
was appointed,—he de- 
termined, at all hazards, 
to speak. He had a cigar 
in his pocket, andthough 
to smoke in the morning 
was pain and grief to 
him, he determined to 
ask for a match; and 
started. He was stopped 
SMS | by Baron, whose 
thoughts being much 
with the little vices of 
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man, anticipated his wishes, and offered 
him a light. In despair Hagar took it, and 
asked if he chanced to know who the 
stranger was. Baron did know, assuring 
Hagar that he sat on the gentleman’s 
right at the same table in his hotel, 
and was qualified to introduce him. 
Before they started he told the artist of 
the occurrence of the evening before, and 
further assured him of the graces of Miss 
Mildred Margrave. ‘‘A pearl,” he said, 
**not to be reckoned by loads of ivory, 
nor jolly bricks of gold, nor caravans of 
Arab steeds, nor—come and have dinner 
with me to-night, and you shall see. 
There, what do you say ?” 

Hagar who loved the man’s unique 
and spontaneous character, as only an 
artist can love a subject in which he sees 
royal possibilities, consented gladly, and 
dropped a cordial hand on the other's 
shoulder. The hand was dragged down 
and wrenched back and forth with a 
sturdy clasp, in time to a roll of round 
unctuous laughter. Then Baron took 
him up hurriedly, and introduced him to 


Telford, with the words: ‘‘ You two 
ought to know each other. Telford, 
traveller, officer of the Hudson’s Bay 


Company, et cetera; Hagar, artist, good 
fellow, et cetera.” 

Then he drew back and smiled as the 
two men, not shaking hands as he ex- 
pected, bowed, and said they were happy 
to meet. The talk began with the 
remark by Hagar on the panorama below 
them, ‘‘ that the thing was amusing if not 
seen too often; but the eternal paddling 
round the band-stand was too much like 
marionettes.” 

“You prefer a Punch and Judy to 
marionettes ?” asked Telford. 

‘Yes, you get a human element in a 
Punch and Judy tragedy. Besides, it has 
surprises, according to the idiosyncracy 
of the man in the green-room.” He smiled 
immediately, remembering that his last 
words plagiarised Mr. Alpheus Richmond. 

‘I never miss a Punch and Judy if 
I’m near it,” said Telford. 
sardonic humour with which Punch 
hustles off his victims. His light- 
heartedness when doing bloody deeds is 
the true temper.” 

‘* That is, if it must be done, to do it 
with a grin is—” 

** Is the most absolute tragedy.” 

Hagar was astonished, for even the 
trader’s information that Telford spoke 
excellent French, and had certainly been 
a deal on red carpet in his time, did not 








**T enjoy the 


prepare him for the _ sharply-incisive 
words just uttered. Yet it was not 
incongruous with Telford’s appearance— 
not even with the red sash peeping at the 
edge of his waiscoat. 

They came down among the prom- 
enaders, and Baron being accosted by 
some one, he left the two together, 
exacting anew the promise from Hagar 
regarding dinner. 

Presently Hagar looked up, and said 
abruptly: ‘‘You were singing outside 
my window last night.” 

Telford’s face was turned away from 
him when he began. It came slowly 
towards him. The eyes closed steadily 
with his: there was no excitement, only 
cold alertness. 

‘* Indeed? What was I singing?” 

‘* For one thing, the chant of the negro 
wood-cutters of*Louisiana ? ” 

‘* What part of Louisiana?” 

‘* The county of Tellavie chiefly.” 

Telford drew a long breath, as though 
some suspense was over, and then said: 
‘* How did you know it was 1?” 

‘*]T could scarcely tell you. I got the 
impression—besides, you are the only 
man I’ve seen in Herridon who looks 
likely to know it and the song which you 
prompted.” 

‘*Do I look like a Southerner—still? 
You see I’ve been:in an arctic country 
five years.” 

‘It is not quite that. 
not explain it.” 

‘* [hope you did not think the thing too 
boorish to be pardoned. On the face of 
it, it was rude to you—and the lady 
also.” 

‘* The circumstance—the coincidence— 
was so unusual that I did not stop to think 
of manners.” 

‘* The coincidence—what coincidence ?” 
said Telford, watching intently. 

But Hagar had himself well in hand. 
He showed nothing of his suspicions. 
‘* That you should be there listening, and 
that the song should be one which no two 
people, meeting casually, were likely to 
know.” 

‘“We did not 
drily. 

They watched the crowd for a minute. 
Presently he added: ‘‘May I ask the 
name of the lady who was singing ?” 

There was a slight pause, then: ‘ Cer- 
tainly : Mrs. Fairfax Detlor.” 

Though Telford did not stir a muscle, 
the bronze of his face went greyish, and 
he looked straight before him without 


I confess I can- 


meet,” said Telford 
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speaking. At last he said in aclear, steady 
yoice: ‘* I knew her once, I think.” 

‘*T guessed so.” 

‘* Indeed ?—May I ask if Mrs. Detlor 
recognised my voice?” 

‘¢ That I do not know; but the chances 
are she did not, if you failed to recognise 
hers.” 

There was an almost malicious desire on 
Hagar’s part to play 
upon this man, — this 
scoundrel, as he _ be- 
lieved him to be—and 
make him wince sstill 
more. A score of things 
to say or do flashed 
through his mind; but 
he gave them up in- 
stantly, remembering 
that it was his duty to 
consider Mrs. Detlor 
before all. But he did 
say: ‘If you were old 
friends, you will wish to 
meet her, of course.” 


“Yes. I have not 
seen her in many years. 
—Where is she stay- 
ing?” 


‘* At the Tempe Hotel. 
Ido not know whether 
you intend to call, but 
I would suggest your 
not doing so to-day,— 
that is, if you wish to 
see her and not merely 
leave your card, —be- 
cause she has an en- 
gagement this morning, 
and this afternoon she 
is going on an excur- 
sion.” 

“Thank you for the 
generous information.” 
There was cool irony in 
the tone. ‘* You are 
tolerably well posted as 
to Mrs. Detlor’s move- 
ments.” 


you remarked about Pungh and Judy, 
are amusing, but they may also be 
tragical.” 

Telford flashed a dark inquiring look at 
his companion, and then said, ‘*‘ Excuse 
me, I did not say that, though it was said. 
However, it is no matter. We meet at 
dinner, I suppose, this evening. Till 
then!” 











“Oh, yes,” was the 
equally cool reply. ‘‘ In 
this case, I happen to 
know; because Mrs. Detlor sits for a 
picture at my studio this morning, and I 
am one of the party for the excursion.” 

‘Just so. Then, will you please say 
nothing to Mrs. Detlor about having 
met me? I should prefer surprising 
her.” 

“I’m afraid I can make no promise : 
the reason is not sufficient. Surprises, as 


** WOULD YoU 


SHE ROSE EAGERLY 


LIKE TO SEE IT ?’ HE SAID. 
AND A LITTLE -PALE. 


He raised his hat with a slight, sweep- 
ing motion,—a little mocking excess in 
the courtesy—and walked away. 

As he went, Hagar said after him be- 
tween his teeth, ‘‘By Heaven, you are 
that man!” 

These two hated each other at this 
moment, and they were men of might 
after their kind. The hatred of the better 
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man was the greater. Not from a sense 
of personal wrong, but—— 

Three hours later Hagar was hard at 
work inhis studio. Only those who knew 
him intimately could understand him in 
his present mood. His pale, brooding, 
yet masculine face was flushed: the blue 
of his eyes was almost black; his hair, 
usually in a Roman regularity about 
his strong brow, was disorderly. He did 
not know the passage of time; he had 
had no breakfast; he had read none of 
his letters,—they lay in a little heap on 
his mantelpiece—he was sketching upon 
the canvas the scene which had possessed 
him for the past ten or eleven hours. An 
idea was being born, and it was giving 
him the distress of bringing forth. Paper 
after paper he had thrown away, but, at 
last, he had shaped the idea to please 
his severe critical instinct, and was now 
sketching in the expression of the girl’s 
face. His brain was hot, his face looked 
tired ; but his hand was steady, accurate, 
and cool—a shapely hand which the sun 
never browned, and he was a man who 
loved the sun. 

He drew back at last. ‘‘ Yes; that’s 
it,” he said; ‘‘it’sright, right. His face 
shall come in later. But the heart of the 
thing is there.” 

The last sentence was spoken in a louder 
tone, so that some one behind him heard. 
It was Mrs. Detlor. She had, with the 
young girl who had sat at her feet the 
evening before, been shown into the outer 
room, had playfully parted the curtains 
between the rooms, and entered. She 
stood for a moment looking at the 
sketch, fascinated, thrilled. Her eyes 
filled with tears, then went dry and hot, 
as she said in a loud whisper, ‘‘ Yes, the 
heart of the thing is there.” 

Hagar turned on herquickly, astonished, 
eager, his face shining with a look super- 
added to his artistic excitement. 

She put her finger to her lip, and nodded 
backwards to the other room. He under- 
stood. ‘Yes, I know,” he said, ‘‘ the 
light-comedy manner.” He waved his 
hand towards the drawing. ‘‘ But is it not 
in the right vein ?” 

“‘It is painfully, horribly true,” she 
said. She looked from him to the canvas, 
from the canvas to him, and then made a 
little pathetic gesture with her hands. 
** What a jest life is!” 

‘‘A game—a wonderful game,” he 
replied, ‘‘and a wicked one, when there 
is gambling with human hearts.” 

Then he turned with her towards the 
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other room. As he passed her to draw 
aside the curtain, she touched his arm 
with the tips of her fingers so lightly—as 
she intended—that he did not feel it, 
There was a mute confiding tenderness 
in the action more telling than any 
speech. The woman had had a brilliant, 
varied, but lonely life. It must still be 
lonely, though now the pleasant vista of 
a new career kept opening and closing 
before her, rendering her days fascinating 
yet troubled, her nights full of joyful but 
uneasy hours. The game thus far had 
gone against her; yet she was popular, 
merry, and amiable! 

She passed composedly into the other 
room, Hagar greeted the Young Girl, 
gave her books and papers, opened the 
piano, called for some refreshments, and 
presented both with a rose from a bunch 
upon the table. The Young Girl was 
perfectly happy to be allowed to sit in 
the courts without, and amuse herself, 
while the artist and his admired model 
should have their hour with pencil and 
canvas. 

The two then went to the studio 
again, and, leaving the curtain drawn 
back, Hagar arranged Mrs. Detlor in 
position, and began his task. He stood 
looking at the canvas for a time, as though 
to enter into the spirit of it again; then 
turned to his model. She was no longer 
Mrs. Detlor, but his subject ; near to him 
as his canvas and the creatures of his 
imagination, but as a mere woman in 
whom he was profoundly interested (that 
at least) an immeasurable distance from 
him. He was the artist only now. 

It was strange. There grew upon the 
canvas Mrs. Detlor’s face, all the woman 
of it, just breaking through sweet, awe- 
somely beautiful, girlish features ; and 
though the work was but begun, there 
was already that luminous tone which 
artists labour so hard to get, giving to 
the face a weird, yet charming expres- 
sion. 

For an hour he worked, then he 
paused. ‘‘ Would you like to see it?” 
he said. 

She rose eagerly, and a little pale. 
He had now sketched in more distinctly 
the figure of the man, changed it pur- 
posely to look more like Telford. She 
saw her own face first. It shone out of 
the canvas. She gave a gasp of pain 
and admiration. Then she caught sight 
of Telford’s figure, with the face blurred 
and indistinct. 

‘© Oh!” she said with a shudder, ‘‘ that 
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_-that is like him. 
know ?” 

‘¢ If that is the man,” he said, ‘‘I saw 
him this morning. Is his name Mark 
Telford? ” 

‘¢ Yes,” she said, and sank into a chair. 
Presently she sprang to her feet, caught 
up a brush, and put it into his hand. 
‘* Paint in his face. Quick: paint in his 
face. Put all his wickedness there.” 

Hagar came close to her. ‘‘ You hate 
him ?” he said, and took the brush. 

She did not answer by word, but shook 
her head wearily as to some one far off, 
expressing neither yes nor no. 

‘“Why?” he said quietly—all their 
words had been in low tones, that they 
might not be heard—‘‘ why, do you wear 
that ring, then?” 

She looked at her hand with a bitter 


How could you 


pitiful smile. ‘‘I wear it in memory 
of that girl, who died very young” 
—she pointed to the picture— ‘‘ and 


to remind me not to care for any- 
thing too much, lest it should prove to 
be a lie.”. She nodded softly to the 
picture. ‘‘ He and She are both dead; 
other people wear their faces now.” 


‘* Poor woman!” he said in a whisper. | 
Then he turned to the canvas, and, after | 
in from memory the | 


a moment, filled 
face of Mark Telford, she watching him 
breathlessly, yet sitting very still. 

After some minutes he drew back and 
looked at it. 

She rose and said, ‘‘ Yes, he was like 


that, only you have added what I saw at j 


another time. Will you hear the sequel 
now ?” 

He turned and motioned her to a seat, 
then sat down opposite to her. 

She spoke sadly. ‘* Why should I tell 
you?—I do not know, except that it 
seemed to me you would understand. 
Yet I hope men like you forget what is 
best forgotten: and I feel—oh, do you 
really care to hear it?” 

‘*T love to listen to you.” 


‘‘ That girl was fatherless, brotherless. | 


There was no man with any right to 
stand her friend at the time—to avenge 
her,—though, God knows, she wished for 
no revenge—except a distant cousin who 
had come from England to see her mother 
and herself; to marry her if he could. 
She did not know his motives; she 
believed that he really cared for her; 
she was young, and she was sorry for his 
disappointment. When that thing 
happened ”—(her eyes were on the picture, 
dry and hard)—‘‘ he came forward, deter- 
122. November, 1893. 
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mined—so he said—to make the deceiver 
pay for his deceit with his life. It seemed 
brave, and what a man would do, what 
a Southerner would do. He was an 
Englishman, and so it looked still more 
brave in him. He went to the man’s 
rooms and offered him a chance for his life 
by aduel. He had brought revolvers. He 
turned the key in the door, and then laid 
the pistols he had brought on the table. 
Without warning the other snatched up 
a small sword, and stabbed him with it. 
He managed to get one of the revolvers, 
fired, and brought the man down. The 
man was not killed, but it was a long time 
before he—Mark Telford there—was well 
again. When he got up, the girl o 

‘* Poor girl!” 

‘* When he got up the girl was married 
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‘LETTERS EVERYWHERE—LIKE THE WRITING ON 
THE WALL!’” 


to the cousin who had perilled his life 
for her. It was madness but it was 
so.” 

Here she paused. The silence seemed 
oppressive. Hagar, divining her thought, 
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got up, went to the archway between the 
rooms, and asked the Young Girl to play 
something. It helped him, he said, when 
he was thinking how to paint. He went 
back. 

Mrs. Detlor continued. ‘* But it was 
a terrible mistake. There was a valuable 
property in England which the cousin 
knew she could get by proving certain 
things. The marriage was to him a 
speculation. When she waked to that— 
it was a dreadful awakening—she refused 
to move in the matter. Is there anything 
more shameful than speculation in flesh 
and blood —the heart and life of a child? 
—he was so much older than she! 
Life to her was an hourly pain—you 
see she was wild with indignation and 
shame, and alive with a_ kind of 
gratitude and reaction when she married 
him. And her life ?—Maternity was to 
her an agony such as comes to few women 
who suffer and live. If her child—her 
beautiful, noble child—had lived, she 
would, perhaps, one day have claimed 
the property for its sake. This child 
was her second love and it died—it 
died.” 

She drew from her breast a miniatv re. 
He reached out, and, first hesitating, she 
presently gave it into his hand. It was 
warm-—it had lain on her bosom. His 
hand, generally so steady, trembled. He 
raised the miniature to his own lips. She 
teached out her hand, flushing greatly. 

**Oh, please, you must not!” she said. 

*“*Go on, tell me all,” he urged, but 
still held the miniature in his hand for a 
moment. 

‘There is 
played a part. 
coarse and brutal he was, 
depraved. 

‘** At last he went away to Africa—that 
was three years ago. Word came that 
he was drowned off the coast of Mada- 
gascar, but there is nothing sure, and the 
woman would not believe that he was 
dead unless she saw him so, or some one 
she could trust had seen him buried. Yet 
people call her a widow—who wears no 
mourning” (she smiled bitterly) ‘nor 
can until v4 

Hagar came to his feet. ‘‘ You have 
trusted me,” he said, ‘‘ and I will honour 
your confidence. To the world the story 
I tell on this canvas shall be my own.” 

‘**] like to try and believe,” she said, 
‘*that there are good men in the world. 
But I have not done so these many years. 
Who would think that of me?—I who 


little more to tell. He 
She came to know how 
how utterly 
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sing merry songs, and have danced and 
am gay—how well we wear the mask, 
some of us!” 

‘*T am sure,” he said, ‘‘ that there are 
better days coming for you. On my soul 
I think it!” 

‘“But he is here,” she said. ‘* What 
for? I cannot think there will be any- 
thing but misery when he crosses my 
path.” 

‘*That duel,” he rejoined, the instinct 
of fairness natural to an honourable man 
roused in him ;—‘‘ did you ever hear more 
than one side of it?” 

‘*No; yet sometimes I have thought 
there might be more than one side. 
Fairfax Detlor was a coward; and what- 
ever that other was,’’—she nodded to the 
picture—‘‘ he feared no man.” 

‘*A minute!” he said. ‘‘ Let me make 
a sketch of it.” 

He got to work immediately. After the 
first strong outlines she rose, came to 
him and said, ‘‘ You know as much of 
it as I do—I will not stay any longer.” 

He caught her fingers in his and held 
them for an instant. ‘‘It is brutal of 
me. I did not stop to think what all this 
might cost you.” 

‘*If you paint a notable picture and 
gain honour by it, that is enough,” she 
said. ‘‘It may make you famous.” She 
smiled a little wistfully. ‘* You are very 
ambitious, you needed, you said to me 
once, a simple but powerful subject which 
you could paint in with some one’s life- 
blood—that sounds more dreadful than it 
is.... well? .... You said you had 
been successful, but had never had an 
inspiration ——” 

‘*T have one!” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ Never an in- 
spiration which had possessed you as you 
ought to be to move the public.... 
well? ....do you think I have helped 
you at all? I wanted so much to do 
something for you.” 

To Hagar’s mind there came the 
remembrance of the pure woman who, 
to help an artist, as poverty-stricken as he 
was talented, engaged on the Capture of 
Cassandra, came into his presence as Lady 
Godiva passed through the streets of 
Coventry, as hushed and as solemn. A 
sob shook in his throat—he was of few 
but strong emotions; he reached out, 
took her wrists in his hands, and held 
them hard. ‘‘I have my _ inspiration 
now,” he said; ‘‘I knowthat I can paint 
my one great picture. I shall owe all to 
you. And for my gratitude, it seems 
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little to say that I love you—I love you, 
Marion.” 

She drew her hands away, turned her 
head aside, her face both white and red. 
‘Oh, hush, you must not say it!” she 
said. ‘* You forget; do not make me fear 
you and hate myself... . I wanted to be 
your friend—from the first, to help you, 
as I said; be, then, a friend to me, that 
I may forgive myself.” 

‘‘ Forgive yourself—for what? I wish 
to God I had the right to proclaim my 
love—if you would have it, dear—to all 


the WOOF. 665.1 And I will know the 
truth, for I will find your husband, or his 
grave.” 


She looked up at him gravely, a great 
confidence in her eyes. ‘‘I wish you 
knew how much in earnest I am—in 
wishing to help you. Believe me, that is 
the first thought. For the rest | am— 
shall I say it ?—the derelict of a life ; and I 
can only drift. You are young, as young 
almost as I in years, much younger every 
other way, for I began with tragedy too 
soon.” 

At that moment there came a loud 
knock at the outer door, then a ring, 
followed by acheerful voice calling through 
the window,—‘‘I say, Hagar, are you 
there? Shall I come in or wait on the 
mat till the slavey arrives . . .. Oh, here 
she is—Salaam ! Talofa! Aloha !—which is 
heathen for How-do-you-do, God-bless- 
you, and All-hail !” 

These remarks were made in the pas- 
sage from the door through the hall-way 
into the room. As Baron entered Hagar 
and Mrs. Detlor were just coming from 
the studio. Both had ruled their features 
into stillness. 

Baron stopped short, open-mouthed, 
confused, when he saw Mrs. Detlor. 
Hagar, for an instant, attributed this toa 
reason not in Baron’s mind, and was 
immediately angry. For the man to 
show embarrassment was an ill com- 
pliment to Mrs. Detlor. However, he 
carried off the situation, and welcomed 
the Afrikander genially, determining to 
have the matter out with him in some 
sarcastic moment later. Baron’s hesi- 
tation, however, continued. He stam- 
mered, and was evidently trying to 
account for his call, by giving some other 
reason than the real one, which was 
undoubtedly held back because of Mrs. 
Detlor’s presence. Presently, he bright- 
ened up, and said with an attempt to be 
convincing, ‘* You know that excursion 
this afternoon, Hagar? Well, don’t you 
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think we might ask the chap we met this 
morning — first-rate fellow—no pleb— 
picturesque for the box-seat—go down 
with the ladies—all like him— eh?” 

‘*I don’t see how we can,” replied 
Hagar coolly—Mrs. Detlor turned to the 
manteipiece—‘‘ we are full up; every 
seat is occupied—unless I give up my 
seat to him.” 

Mrs Detlor half turned towards them 
again, listening acutely. She caught 
Hagar’s eyes in the mirror and saw, to 
her relief, that he had no intention of 
giving up his seat to Mark Telford. 
She knew that she must meet this man 
whom she had not seen for twelve years. 
She felt that he would seek her, though 
why she could not tell; but this day she 
wanted to forget her past, all things but 
one, though she might have to put it 
away from her ever after. Women 
have been known to live a life-time on the 
joy of one day. Her eyes fell again on 
the mantelpiece, on Hagar’s unopened 
letters. At first her eyes wandered over 
the writing on the uttermost envelope 
mechanically, then a painful recognition 
came into them. She had seen that 
writing before, that slow _ sliding 
scrawl unlike any other, never to 
be mistaken. It turned her sick. Her 
fingers ran up to the envelope, then drew 
back. She felt for an instant that she 
must take it and open it as she stood 
there. What had the writer of that 
letter to do with George Hagar? She 
glanced at the post-mark. It was South 
Hampstead. She knew that he lived in 
South Hampstead. The voices behind her 
grew indistinct, she forgot where she was. 
She did not know how long she stood 
there so, nor that Baron, feeling, with- 
out reason, the necessity for making 
conversation, had suddenly turned the talk 
upon a collision, just reported, between 
two vessels in the Channel. He had for- 
gotten their names and where they hailed 
from—he had only heard of it, hadn’t 
read it ; but there was great loss of life. 
She raised her eyes from the letter to the 
mirror, and caught sight of her own face. 
It was deadly pale. It suddenly began to 
waver before her and to grow black. She 
felt herself swaying, and reached out to 
save herself. One hand caught the side 
of the mirror. It was lightly hung. 
It loosened from the wall, and came away 
upon her as she wavered. Hagar had 
seen the action. He sprang forward, 
caught her, and pushed the mirror 
back. Her head dropped on his arm. 

N 2 
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The Young Girl ran forward with some 
water as Hagar placed Mrs. Detlor on 
thesofa. It was only a sudden faintness. 
The water revived her. Baron stood 
dumbfounded, a picture of helpless 
anxiety. 

‘*T oughtn’t to have drivelled about 
that accident,” he said ‘‘I always wasa 
fool.” 

Mrs. Detlor sat up, pale, but smiling 
in a wan fashion. ‘I am all right now,” 
she said. ‘‘ It was silly of me—let us go, 
dear,” she added to the Young Girl; ‘‘I 
shall be better for the open air—I have 
had a headache all morning. . . No, 
please, don’t accuse yourself, Mr. Baron, 
you are not at all to blame.” 

‘*] wish that was all the bad news I 
have,” said Baron to himself as Hagar 
showed Mrs. Detlor to a landau. Mrs. 
Detlor asked to be driven to her hotel. 

‘**T shall see you this afternoon at the 
excursion, if you are well enough to go?” 
Hagar said to her. 

‘* Perhaps,” she said with a strange 
smile. Then, as she drove away, ‘‘ You 
have not read your letters this morning.” 
He looked after her for a moment, puzzled 
by what she said, and by the expression 
of her face. 

He went back to the house abstractedly. 
Baron was sitting in a chair, smoking 
hard. Neither men spoke at first. Hagar 
went over to the mantel and adjusted 
the mirror, thinking the while of Mrs. 
Detlor’s last words. ‘‘ You haven’t read 
your letters this morning,” he repeated 
to himself. He glanced down and saw 
the letter which had so startled Mrs. 
Detlor. 

‘‘From Mrs. Gladney!” he said to 
himself. He glanced at the other letters. 
They were obviously business letters. 
He was certain Mrs. Detlor had not 
touched them, and had, therefore, only 
seen this one which lay on top. ‘‘ Could 
she have meant anything to do with 
this?” He tapped it upwards with his 
thumb. ‘*But why, in the name of 
heaven, should this affect her? What 
had she to do with Mrs. Gladney, or Mrs. 
Gladney with her?” 

With this inquiry showing in his eyes 
he turned round and looked at Baron 
meditatively, but unconsciously. Baron, 
misunderstanding the look, said, ‘‘ Oh, 
don’t mind me. Read your letters. My 
business ll keep.” 

Hagar nodded, was about to open the 
letter, but paused, went over to the arch- 
way, and drew the curtains. Then he 


opened the letter. The body of it 


ran :— 


** DEAR Mr. HaGar, —I have justlearned 
on my return from the Continent with the 
Branscombes that you are at Herridon, 
My daughter Mildred, whom you have 
never seen—and that is strange, we having 
known each other so long—is staying at 
the View House there with the Mar- 
graves, whom, also, I think, you do not 
know. I am going down to-morrow, 


.and will introduce you all to each other, 


May I ask you to call on me there? 
Once or twice you have done me a 
great service, and I may prove my grati- 
tude by asking you to do another. Will 
this frighten you out of Herridon before 
I come? I hope not, indeed. 
‘* Always gratefully yours, 
‘*IDA GLADNEY.” 


He thoughtfully folded the letter up, 
and put it in his pocket. Then he said 
to Baron, ‘‘ What did you say was the 
name of the pretty girl at the View 
House?” 

‘* Mildred, Mildred Margrave—lovely, 
‘cometh up as a flower,’ and all that. 
You'll see her to-night.” 

Hagar looked at him debatingly, then 
said, ‘‘ You are in love with her, Baron. 
Isn’t it,—forgive me—isn’t it a pretty mad 
handicap ?” 

Baron ran his hand over his face in an 
embarrassed fashion, then got up, 
laughed nervously, but with a brave 


effort, and replied, ‘‘ Handicap, my son, 


handicap? Of course, it’s all handicap. 


But what difference does that make when 


it strikes you? You can’t help it, can 
you? It’s like loading yourself with 
gold, crossing an ugly river, but you 
do it. Yes, you do it, just the same.” 

He spoke with an affected cheerfulness, 
and dropped a hand on Hagar’s shoulder. 
It was now Hagar’s turn. He drew down 
the hand and wrung it as Baron had 
wrung his in the morning. ‘‘ You’re a 
brick, Baron,” he said. 

‘“‘T tell you what, Hagar. I’d like 
to talk the thing over once with Mrs. 
Detlor. She’s a wise woman, I believe, 
if ever there was one; sound as the 
angels, or I’m a Zulu. I fancy she’d 
give a fellow good advice, eh ?—a woman 
like her, eh?” 

To hear Mrs. Detlor praised was as 
wine and milk to Hagar. He was about 
to speak, but Baron, whose foible was 
hurriedly changing from one subject to 
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another, pulled a letter out of his pocket, 
and said, ‘‘ But maybe this is of more 
jmportance to Mrs. Detlor than my 
foolishness. I won’t ask you to read it. 
Ill tell you what’s in it. But, first, it’s 
supposed, isn’t it, that her husband was 
drowned ? ” 

‘Yes, off the coast of Madagascar. 
But it was never known beyond doubt. 
The vessel was wrecked, and it was said 
all hands but two sailors were lost.” 

‘* Exactly. But my old friend Meneely 
writes me from Zanzibar, telling me of a 
man who got into trouble with Arabs in 
the interior,—there was a woman in it— 
and was shot but not killed. Meneely 
brought him to the coast, and put him 
into hospital, and said he was going to 
ship him to England right away, though 
he thinks he can’t live. Meneely further 
remarks that the manis a bounder. And 
his name is Fairfax Detlor. Was that her 
husband’s name?” 

Hagar had had a blow. Everything 
seemed to come at once: happiness and 
deteat all in a moment. There was a 
grim irony in it. ‘Yes, that was the 
name,” he said. ‘* Will you leave the 
telling to me?” 

‘*That’s what I came for. You'll do 
it as it ought to be done; I couldn’t.” 

‘** Ali right, Baron.” 

Hagar leaned against the mantel, out- 
wardly unmoved, save for a numb kind 
of expression. Baron came awkwardly 
to him, and spoke with a stumbling kind 
of friendliness. ‘‘ Hagar, I wish the 
Arabs had got him, so help me!” 

‘*For God’s sake think what you 
are saying.” 

‘* Of course it doesn’t sound right to 
you, and it wouldn’t sound right from 
you; but I’m a rowdy colonial, and I’m 
damned if I take it back !—and I like you, 
Hagar!” and, turning, he hurried out of 
the house. 


Mrs. Detlor had not staid at the 
hotel long; but, as soon as she had 
recovered, went out for a walk. She 
made her way to the moor. She wan- 


dered about for a half-hour or so, and at 
last came to a quiet place where she had 
been accustomed to sit. As she neared 
it she saw pieces of an envelope lying on 
the ground. Something in the writing 
caught her eye. She stopped, picked up 
the pieces, and put them together. ‘‘ Oh,” 
she said with misery in her voice, ‘‘ what 
does it all mean? Letters everywhere, 
like the Writing on the Wall!” 

She recognised the writing as that of 
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Mark Telford. His initials were in the 
corner. The envelope was addressed to 
John Earl Gladney at Trinity Hospital, 
New York. She saw a strange tangle of 
events. John Earl Gladney was the 
name of the man who had married an 
actress called Ida Folger, and Ida Folger 
was the mother of Mark Telford’s child! 
She had seen the mother in London; she 
had also seen the child with the Margraves, 
who did not know her origin, but who 
had taken her once when her mother was 
ill, and had afterwards educated her with 
their own daughter. What had Ida Folger 
to do with George Hagar, the man who 
(it was a joy and yet an agony to her) 
was more to her than she dared to think ? 
Was this woman for the second time to 
play a part—and what kind of part—in 
her life? © What was Mark Telford to 
John Gladney? The thing was not 
pleasant to consider. The lines were 
crossing and recrossing. Trouble must 
occur somewhere. She sat down quiet 
and cold. Noone could have guessed 
her mind. She was disciplining herself 
for shocks. She fought back everything 
but her courage. She had always had 
that, but it was easier to exercise it when 
she lived her life alone—with an empty 
heart. Now something had come into 
her life—but she dared not think of it ! 

And the people of the hotel at her 
table, a half-hour later, remarked how 
cheerful and amiable Mrs. Detlor was. 
But George Hagar saw that through the 
pretty masquerade there played a curious 
restlessness. 

That afternoon they went on_ the 
excursion to Rivers Abbey—Mrs. Detlor, 
Hagar, Baron, Richmond, and many 
others. They were to return by moon- 
light. Baron did not tell them that a 
coach from the View Hotel had also gone 
there earlier, and that Mark Telford and 
Mildred Margrave with her friends were 
with it. There was no particular reason 
why he should. 

Mark Telford had gone because he 
hoped to see Mrs. Detlor without (if he 
should think it best) being seen by her. 
Mildred Margrave sat in the seat behind 
him, he was on the box-seat,-—and so far 
gained the confidence of the driver as to 
induce him to resign the reins into his 
hands. There was nothing in the way of 
horses unfamiliar to Telford. As a child 
he had ridden like a circus-rider and with 
the fearlessness of an Arab; and his skill 
had increased with years. This six-in- 
hand was, as he said, ‘‘nuts to Jacko,” 
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Mildred was delighted. From the first 
moment she had seen this man she had 
been attracted to him, but in a fashion 
as to grey-headed Mr. Margrave, who 
sang her praises to everybody—not 
infrequently to the wide-open ears of 
Baron. At last she hinted very faintly to 
the military officer who sat on the box-seat 
that she envied him, and he gave her his 
place. Merk Telford would hardly have 
driven so coolly that afternoon if he had 
known that his own child was beside 
him. He told her, however, amusing 
stories as they went along. Once or 
twice he turned to look at her. Something 
familiar in her laugh caught his attention. 
He could not trace it. He could not 
tell that it was like a faint echo of his 
own. 

When they reached the park where the 
old abbey was, Telford detached himself 
from the rest of the party, and wandered 
alone through the paths with their many 
beautiful surprises of water and wood, 
pretty grottos, rustic bridges, and in- 
comparable turf. He followed the wind- 
ings of a stream, till, suddenly, he came 
out into a straight open valley, at the 
end of which were the massive ruins of 
the old abbey, with its stern Norman 
tower. He came on slowly thinking 
how strange it was that he, who had 
spent years in the remotest corners of the 
world, having for his companions men 
adventurous as himself, and barbarous 
tribes, should be here. His life, since 
the day he left his home in the South, 
had been sometimes as_ useless as 
creditable. However, he was not of such 
stuff as to spend an hour in useless 
remorse. He had made his bed, and he 
had lain on it without grumbling ; but he 
was a man who counted his life back- 
wards: he had no hope for the future. 
The thought of what he might have been 
came on him here in spite of himself, 
associated with the woman—to him 
always the girl—whose happiness he had 
wrecked. For, the other woman, the 
mother of his child, was nothing to him 
at the time of the discovery. She had 
accepted the position, and was going 
away for ever, even as she did go after 
all was over. 

He expected to see the girl he had 
loved and wronged this day. He had 
anticipated it with a kind of fierceness ; 
for, if he had wronged her, he felt that he 
too had been wronged, though he could 
never, and would never, justify himself. 
He came down from the pathway and 
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wandered the 
cloisters. 

There were no visitors about: it was 
past the usual hour. He came into the 
old refectory, and the kitchen with its 
immense chimney, passed in and out of 
the little chapels, exploring almost me- 
chanically, yet rem: mbering what he saw; 
and everything was mingled almost gro- 
tesquely with three scenes in his life—two 
of which we know; the other, when his 
aged father turned from him dying, 
and would not speak tohim. The ancient 
peace of this place mocked these other 
scenes and places. He came into the long, 
unroofed aisle with its battered sides and 
floor of soft turf, broken only by some 
memorial brasses over graves. He looked 
up and saw upon the walls the carved 
figures of little grinning demons betweeg 
complacent angels. The association of 
these with his own thoughts stirred him to 
laughter—a low, cold laugh which shone 
on his white teeth. 

Outside, a few people were coming to- 
wards the abbey, from both parties of 
excursionists. Hagar and Mrs. Detlor 
were walking by themselves. Mrs. Detlor 
was speaking almost breathlessly. ‘‘ Yes, 
I recognised the writing. Sheis nothing, 
then, to you? nor has ever been?” 

‘*Nothing, on my honour! I did her 
a service once; she asks me to do an- 
other, of which I am as yet ignorant: that 
is all. Here is her letter.” 


through long _ silent 


CHAPTER III. 
NO OTHER WAY. 


GEORGE HAGaAR was the first to move. 
He turned and looked at Mrs. Detlor. 
His mind was full of the strangeness of 
the situation, this man and woman 
meeting under such circumstances after 
twelve years, in which no lines of their 
lives had ever crossed; but he saw, 
almost unconsciously, that she had 
dropped his rose. He stooped, picked 
it up and gave it to her. With a sin- 
gular coolness—for, though pale, she 
showed no excitement—she quietly ar- 
ranged the flower at her throat, still 
looking at the figure on the platform. A 
close observer would occasionally have 
found something cynical, even sinister, in 
Mark Telford’s' clear-cut, smoothly- 
chiselled face; but at the moment when 
he wheeled slowly and faced these two, 
there was in it nothing but what was 
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strong, refined, and even noble. His 
eye, dark and full, was set deep under 
well-hung brows, and a duskiness in the 
flesh round them gave them softness as 
well as power: withal, there was a 
melancholy as striking as it was unusual 
in him. 

In spite of herself Mrs. Detlor felt her 
heart come romping to her throat, for, 
whatever this man was to her now, he 
once was her lover. She grew hot to her 
fingers. As she looked, the air seemed 
to palpitate round her, and Mark Tel- 
ford to be standing in its shining hot surf 
tall and grand. But, on the instant, 
there came into this lens the picture 
she had seen in George Hagar’s studio 
that morning. At that moment Mil- 
dred Margrave and Baron were enter- 
dng at the other end of the long, lonely 
nave. The girl stopped all at once, and 
pointed towards Telford, as he stood 
motionless, uncovered. ‘‘ See,” she said, 
‘*how fine, how noble he looks!” 

Mrs. Detlor turned for an instant and 
saw her. 

Telford had gazed calmly, seriously at 
Mrs. Detlor, wondering at nothing, pos- 
sessed by a strange, quieting feeling. 
There was, for the moment, no thought 
of right or wrong, misery or disaster, 
past or future ; only—/“his is she! In the 
wild whistle of Arctic winds he had sworn 
that he would cease to remember, but 
her voice ran laughing through them as 
it did through the blossoms of the locust 
trees at Tellavie; and he could not 
forget. When the mists rose from the 
blue lake on a summer plain, the rosy 
breath of the sun bearing them up and 
scattering them like thistle-down, he said 
that he would think no more of her—but, 
stooping to drink, he saw her face in the 
water, as in the hill-spring at Tellavie ; 
and he could not forget. When he rode 
swiftly through the long prairie grass, 
each pulse afire, a keen joyful wind 
playing on him as he tracked the buffalo, 
he said he had forgotten; but he felt her 
riding beside him as she had done on the 
wide savannas of the South; and he knew 
that he could not forget. When he sat 
before some lodge in a pleasant village, 
and was waited on by soft-voiced Indian, 
maidens, and saw around him the solitary 
content of the North, he believed that hehad 
ceased to think; but, asthe maidens danced 
with slow monotony and grave unmelodi- 
ous voices, there came in among them an 
airy, sprightly figure, singing as thestreams 
do over golden pebbles ; and he could not 


forget. When in those places where 
wemen are beautiful, gracious, and soul- 
less, he saw that life can be made into 
mere convention, and be governed by a 
code, he said that he had learned how to 
fcrget: but a pale young figure rose be- 
fore him with the simple reproach of false- 
hood ; and he knew that he should always 
remember. 

She stood before him now. Maybe 
some premonition, some such smother 
at the heart as Hamlet knew, came 
to him then, made him almost statue- 
like in his quiet, and filled his face 
wih a kind of tragical beauty. Hagar 
Saw it and was struck by it. If he had 
known Jack Gladney and how he wor- 
shivped this man he would have under- 
stood the cause of the inspiration. It was 
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“SHE QUIETLY AND FIRMLY ARRANGED THE. 
FLOWER AT HER THROAT. 
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all the matter of a moment; then, Mark 
Telford stepped down, still uncovered, 
and came to them. He did not offer his 
hand but bowed gravely and said, ‘'] 
hardly expected to meet you _ here, 
Mrs. Detlor, but I am very glad.” 

He then bowed to Hagar. 

Mrs. Detlor bowed as gravely and 
replied in an enigmatical tone: ‘‘ One is 
usually glad to meet one’s countrymen in 
a strange land.” 

** Quite so,” he said ; 
from Tellavie.” 

“It is not so far as it was yesterday,” 
she added. 

At that they began to walk towards the 
garden, leading. to the cloisters. Hagar 
wondered whether Mrs. Detlor wished to 
be left alone with Telford. As if divining 
his thoughts she looked up at him and 
answered his mute question, following it 
with another of incalculable gentleness. 

Raising his hat he said conventionally 
enough: ‘* Old friends should have much 
to say to each other. Will you excuse 
me?” 

Mrs. Detlor instantly replied in as con- 
ventional a tone: ‘‘ But you will not 
desert me? I shall be hereabouts, and 
you will take me back to the coach ?” 

The assurance was given, and the men 
bowed to each other. Hagar saw a smile 
play ironically on Telford’s face—saw it 
followed by a steel-like fierceness in the 
eye. He replied to both in like fashion ; 
but one would have said the advantage 
was with Telford—he had the more re- 
markable personality. 

The two were left alone. They passed 
through the cloisters without a word. 
Hagar saw the figures disappear down 
the long vista of groined arches, ‘1 
wish to Heaven I could see how this 
will all end!” he muttered; then joined 
Baron and Mildred Margrave. 

Telford and Mrs. Detlor passed out 
upon a little bridge spanning the stream, 
still not speaking. As if by mutual 
consent they made their way up the bank 
and the hill-side to the top of a pretty 
terrace, where was a rustic seat among 
the trees. When they reached it he 
motioned to her to sit. She shook her 
head, however, and remained standing 
close to a tree. 

** What you wish to say—for I suppose 
you do wish to say something—will be 
brief, of course ?” 

He looked at her almost curiously. 

** Have you nothing kind to say to me, 
after all these years?” he asked quietly. 


‘“and it is far 


‘* What is there to say now more than 
—then ?” 

‘*T cannot prompt you if you have no 
impulse. Have you none?” 

‘*None at all. You know of what 
blood we are, we Southerners. We do 
not change.” 

** You changed.” He knew he ought 
not to have said that, for he understood 
what she meant. 

‘*No, I did not change. Is it possible 
you do not understand? Or did you 
cease to be a Southerner when you be. 
came rr 

“When I became a villain?” He 
smiled ironically. ‘‘ Excuse me; go on, 
please.” 

“IT was a girl, a happy girl. You 
killed me: I did not change. Death is 
different. . . . But why have you come tg 
speak of this to me? It was ages ago. 
Resurrections are a mistake, believe me.” 
She was composed and _ deliberate 
now. Her nerve had all come back. 
There had been one swift wave of the 
feeling that once flooded her girl’s heart; 
it had passed, and left her with the re- 
membrance of her wrongs and the thought 
of unhappy years—through all which she 
had smiled, at what cost before the world! 
Come what would he should never know 
that, even now, the man he once was 
remained as the memory of a beautiful 
dead thing—not this man come to her like 
a ghost 

‘*] always believed you,” he answered 
quietly; ‘‘and I see no reason to 
change.” 

‘*In that case we need say no more,” 
she said, opening her red parasol, and 
stepping slightly forward into the sunshine, 
as if to go. 

There ran into his face a sudden flush. 
She was harder, more cruel, than he had 
thought were possible to any woman. 
‘* Wait,” he said angrily, and put out his 
hand as if to stop her. ‘* By Heaven, 
you shall!” 

‘* You are sudden and fierce,” she re- 
joined coldly. ‘* What do you wish me to 
say; —what I did not finish?—that 
Southerners love altogether or — hate 
altogether ?” 

His face became like stone. At last, 
scarce above a whisper, he said: ‘‘ Am I 
to understand that you hate me? that 
nothing can wipe it out? no repentance 
and no remorse? You never gave mea 
chance for a word of explanation or 
excuse. You refused to see me. You 
returned my letter unopened. But had 
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you asked her—the woman—the whole 
truth x 

‘© If it could make any difference I will 
ask her to-morrow.” 

He did not understand ; he thought she 
was speaking ironically. 

‘“You are harder than you know,” he 
said heavily. ‘* But I w// speak; it is 
for the last time. Will you hear me?” 

‘*T do not wish to, but I will not go.” 

‘‘] had met her five years before there 
was anything between you and me. 
She accepted the situatio. when she 
understood that I would not marry her. 
The child was born. Time went on. | 
loved you. I told her, she agreed to 
go away to England. I gave her money. 
The day you found us together was to 
have been the last that I should see of 
her. The luck was against me. It always 
has been—in things that I cared for. You 
sent a man to kill me——” 

‘*No, no, I did not send any one. I 
might have killed you—or her—had I 
been anything more than a child; but I 
sent no one. You believe that, do you 
not?” 

For the first time since they had begun 
to speak she showed a little excitement, but 
immediately was cold and reserved again. 

‘*T have always believed you,” he said 
again. ‘* The man who is your husband 
came to kill me——”. 

‘‘He went to fight you!” she said, 
looking at him more intently than she had 
yet done. 

A sardonic smile played for a moment 
at his lips. He seemed about to speak 
through it. Presently, however, his 
eyes half closed as with a _ sudden 
thought, he did not return her gaze, but 
looked down to where the graves of 
monks, and abbots, and sinners maybe, 
were as steps upon the river bank. 

‘* What does it matter?” he thought. 
““She hates me.” But he said aloud: 
“Then, as you say, he came to 
fight me. I hear that he is dead,” he 
added in a tone still more softened. He 
had not the heart to meet her scorn with 
scorn. As he said, it didn’t matter if she 
hated him. It would be worth while 
remembering, when he had gone, that he 
had been gentle with her, and had spared 
her the shame of knowing that she had 
married not only a selfish brute, but a 
coward and a would-be assassin as 
well. He had only heard rumours of 
her life since he had last seen her, twelve 
years before ; but he knew enough to be 
sure that she was aware of Fairfax Detlor’s 
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true character. She had known less still 
of his life; for since her marriage she 
had never set foot in Louisiana, and her 
mother, while she lived, never mentioned 
his name, or told her more than that the 
Telford plantation had been sold for a 
song. When Hagar had told him that 
Detlor was dead, a wild kind of hope had 
leapt up in him that perhaps she might 
care for him still, and forgive him, when 
he had told all. This last few minutes 
had robbed him of that hope. He did 
not quarrel with the fact. The game was 
lost long ago, and it was foolish to have 
dreamed, for an instant, that the record 
could be reversed. 

Her answer came quickly: ‘‘I do not 
know that my husband is dead. It has 
never been verified.” 

He was tempted again, but only for an 


instant. ‘‘It is an unfortunate position 
for you,” he replied. 
He had intended saying it in a 


tone of sympathy, but, at the moment 
he saw Hagar looking up towards 
them from the Abbey, and an _ in- 
voluntary but ulterior meaning crept 
into the words. He loved, and he could 
detect love, as he thought. He knew by 
the look that she swept from Hagar to 
him that she loved the artist. She was 
agitated now, and in her agitation began 
to pull off her glove. For the moment 
the situation was his. 

‘** | can understand your being wicked,” 
she said keenly, ‘‘ but not your being 
cowardly. That is, and was, unpardon- 
able.” 

‘** That zs and was,’” he repeated after 
her. ‘* When was! cowardly?” Hewas 
composed, though there was a low fire in 
his eyes. 

** Then and now.” 

He understood well. ‘‘I too was a 
coward once,” he said, looking her 
steadily in the eyes; ‘‘and that was 
when I hid from a young girl a miserable 
sin of mine. To have spoken would have 
been better, for I could but have lost her, 
as I’ve lost her now, for ever.” 

She was moved, but whether it was 
with pity, or remembrance, or reproach, 
he did not know, and never asked ; for, 
looking at her ungloved hand, as she 
passed it over her eyes wearily, he saw 
the ring he had given her twelve years 
before. He stepped forward quickly 
with a half-smothered cry, and caught 
her fingers. ‘‘ You wear my ring,” he 
said. ‘‘ Marion, you wear my ring; you 
do care for me still!” 
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She drew her hand away. ‘‘ No,” she 
said firmly; ‘‘no, Mark Telford, I do 
not care for you. I have worn this ring 
as a warning to me—my daily cruci- 
fixion. Read what is inside it.” 

She drew it off and handed it to him. 
He took it and read the words: ‘* You— 
told —a—iie.”” This was the bitterest 
moment in his life; he was only to know 
one more bitter, and it would come soon. 
He weighed the ring up and down in his 
palm, and laughed a dry crackling laugh. 

‘*Yes,” he said, ‘‘ you have kept the 
faith—that you hadn’t in me—tolerably 
well. A liar, a coward, and one who 
strikes from behind—that is it, isn’t it? 
You kept the faith, andI didn’t fight the 


good fight, eh? Well let it stand 
so. Will you permit me to keep 





this ring? The saint needed it to re. 
mind her to punish the sinner. The sinner 
would like to keep it now; for then he 
would have a hope that the saint would 
forgive him some day.” 

The bitterness of his tone was merged 
at last into a strange tenderness and 
hopelessness. 

She did not look at him. She did not 
wish him to see the tears spring suddenly 
to her eyes. She brought her voice to a 
firm quietness. She thought of the 
woman, Mrs. Gladney, who was coming ; 
of his child, whom he did not recog. 


nise. She looked down towards the 
Abbey. The girl was waiking there 


between old Mr. Margrave and Baron, 
She had once hated both the woman and 
the child. She knew that to be true to her 

blood she ought 











to hate them al- 
ways; but there 


crept into her 
heart now a 
strange feeling 


of pity for both. 
Perhaps the new 
interest in her life 
was driving out 


hatred. There 
was something 
more. The en- 
velope she had 


found that day 
on the moor was 
addressed to that 
woman’s hus- 
band, from whom 
she had _ been 
separated—no 
one knew why— 
for years. What 
complication and 
fresh misery 
might be here ? 

“You may 
keep the ring,” 
she said. 

‘* Thank you,” 
was his reply; 
and he put it on 
his finger look« 
ing down at it 
with an_ enig- 
matical expres- 
sion. ‘* And is 
there nothing 
more ?” 











‘* TELFORD AND MRS. DETLOR PASSED OUT UPON A LITTLE BRIDGE. ... STILL 
. NOT SPEAKING.” 


She wilfully 
misconstrued his 
question. She 
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took the torn pieces of envelope from 
her pocket, and handed them to him. 
‘“ These are yours,” she said. 

He raised his eyebrows. ‘‘ Thank you, 
again. But I do not see their value. 
One could almost think you were a 
detective, you are so armed.” 

‘*Who is he? What is he to you?” 
she asked. 

‘*He is an unlucky man like myself, 
and my best friend. He helped me out 
of battle, murder, and sudden death, 
more than once; and we shared the same 
blanket times without number.” 

‘*Where is he now?” she said in a 
whisper, not daring to lock at him, lest 
she should show how disturbed she was. 

‘* He is in a hospital in New York.” 

‘* Has he no friends ? ” 

‘*Do I count as nothing at all?” 

‘*] mean no others—no wife or 
family ?” 

‘*Hehas a wife, and she has a daughter ; 
that is all I know. They have been 
parted—through some cause. Why do 
you ask? Do you know him?” 

‘““ No, I do not know him.” 

‘*Do you know the wife? Please tell 
me ; for at his request I am trying to 
find her, and I have failed.” 

‘* Yes, I know her,” she said, painfully 
and slowly. ‘‘You need search no 
longer. She will be at your hotel to-night.” 

He started, then sa‘d: ‘‘I’m glad of 
that. How did you come toknow? Are 
you friends ?” 

Though her face was turned from him 
resolutely, he saw a flush creep up her 
neck to her hair. 

‘““We are not ffriends,” she said 
vaguely. ‘But I know that she is 
coming to see her daughter.” 

‘Who is her daughter ?” 

She raised her parasol towards the spot 
where Mildred Margrave stood, and said: 
‘‘ That is her daughter.” 

‘*Miss Margrave ? 
different name ?” 

‘“*Let Mrs. Gladney explain that to 
you. Do not make yourself known to 
the daughter till you see her mother. 
Believe me, it will be better—for the 
daughter’s sake.” 

She now turned and looked at him 
with a pity through which trembled 
something like a troubled fear. ‘‘ You 
asked me to forgive you,” she said. 
‘* Goodbye,—Mark Telford, I do forgive 
you.” She held out her hand. He took 
it, shaking his head a little over it, but 
said no word, 


Why has she a 


‘* We had better part here, and meet 
no more,” she added. 

‘* Pardon, but banishment,” he said, as 
he let her hand go 

‘* There is nothing else possible in this 
world,” she rejoined in a muffled voice. 

‘** Nothing, in this world,” he replied. 
‘* Goodbye, till we meet again—some- 
where.” 

So saying he turned and walked rapidly 
away. Her eyes followed him, a look of 
misery, horror, and sorrow upon her. 
When he had disappeared in the trees 
she sat down on the bench. ‘‘It is 
dreadful,” she whispered awestricken ; 
‘this friend her husband; his daughter 
there, and he does not know her! What 
will the end of it be?” 

She was glad she had forgiven him, 
and glad he had the ring. She had some- 
thing in her life now that helped to wipe 
out the past—still, a something of which 
she dared not think freely. The night 
before she had sat in her room thinking 
of the man who was giving her what she 
had lost many years past, and, as she 
thought, she felt his arm steal round her 
and his lips on her cheek; but at that, 
a mocking voice said in her ear: ‘‘ You 
are my wife; Iam not dead!” And her 
happy dream was gone. 

George Hagar, looking up from below, 
saw her sitting alone, and slowly made his 


way towards her. The result of the 
meeting between these two seemed 
evident: the man had gone. Never in 


his life had Hagar suffered more than in 
the past half-hour. That this woman 
whom he loved—the only woman he had 
ever loved as a mature man loves—should 
be alone with the man who had made 
shipwreck of her best days, set his veins 
on fire. She had once loved Mark Tel- 
ford—was it impossible that she should 
love him again? He tried to put the 
thought from him as ungenerous, un- 
manly; but there is a maggot which 
gets into men’s brains at times, and 
it works its will in spite of them. He 
reasoned with himself, he recalled the 
look of perfect confidence and honesty 
with which she regarded him before they 
parted just now. He talked gaily to Baron 
and Mildred Margrave, told them to what 
different periods of architecture the ruins 
belonged, and by sheer force of will drove 
away a suspicion, a fear, as unreasonable 
as it was foolish. Yet, as he talked, the 
remembrance of the news he had to tell 
Mrs. Detlor, which might (probably 
would) be shipwreck to his hopes of 
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marriage, came upon him, and presently 
made him silent, so that he wandered 
away from the others. He was concerned 
as to whether he should tell Mrs. Detlor 
at once what Baron had told him, or hold 
it till next day, when she might, perhaps, 
be better prepared to hear it: though he 
could not help a smile at this, for would 
net any woman—ought not any woman 
to ?—be glad that her husband was alive ? 
He would wait. He would see how she 
had borne the interview with Telford. 

Presently he saw that Telford was gone. 
When he reached her she was sitting, as 
he had often seen her, perfectly still, her 
hands folded in her lap upon her parasol, 
her features held in control, save that in 
her eyes was a bright hot flame which so 
many have desired to see in the eyes of 
those they love, and have not seen. The 
hunger of these is like the thirst of the 
people who waited for Moses to strike the 
rock. 

He sat down without speaking. 
is gone,” he said at last. 

‘Yes. Look at me and tell me if, 
from my face, you would think I had 
been seeing dreadful things.” She smiled 
sadly at him. 

** No, I could not think it : I see nothing 
more than a kind of sadness—the rest is 
all beauty.” 

‘*Oh, hush!” she replied solemnly ; 
**do not say those things now.” 

**T will not, if you do not wish to hear 
them. What dreadful things have you 
seen?” 

** You know so much, you should know 
everything,” she said; ‘‘at least, all of 
what may happen.” 

Then she told him who Mildred 
Margrave was; how years before, when 
the girl’s mother was very ill, and it was 
thought she would die, the Margraves had 
taken the child and promised that she 
should be as their own, and a companion to 
their own child ; that their own child had 
died, and Mildred still remained with them. 
All this she knew from one who was 
aware of the circumstances. Then she 
went on to tell him who Mildred’s mother 
and father were, what were Telford’s 
relations to John Gladney, and of his 
search for Gladney’s wife. 

‘* Now,” she said, ‘‘ you understand all. 
They must meet!” 

‘* He does not know who she is ?’ 
‘*He does not. He only knows as yet 


‘* He 


that she is the daughter of Mrs. Gladney, 
who, he thinks, is a stranger to him.” 
‘* You know his nature, what will he do?” 
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What can he do? 


‘*] cannot tell. 
nothing, nothing ! 

‘You are sorry for him? You——’ 

‘*Do not speak of that,” she said in a 
choking whisper. ‘‘God gave women 
pity to keep men from becoming demons, 
You can pity the executioner when, killing 
you, he must kill himself next.” 

**] do not understand you quite; but 
all you say is wise. 

‘*Do not try to understand it or me, | 
am not worth it.” 

‘*You are worth, God knows, a better, 
happier fate!” 

The words came from him unexpectedly, 
impulsively. Indirect as they were she 
caught a hidden meaning. She put out 
her hand. 


‘““You have something to tell me. 
Speak it! Say it quickly! Let me know 
it now! One more shock more or less 


cannot matter.” 

She had an intuition as to what it was, 
‘‘T warn you, dear,” he said, ‘‘ that it 
will make a difference, a painful difference, 
between us.” 

‘‘No, George ”’—it was the first time 
she had called him that—‘‘ nothing can 
make any difference with that.” 

He told her simply, bravely—she was 
herself so brave—what there was to tell: 
that two weeks ago her husband was 
alive, and that he was now on his way to 
England—perhaps in England _ itself. 
She took it with an unnatural quietness. 
She grew distressingly pale, but that was 
all. Her hand lay clenched tightly on the 
seat beside her. He reached out, took it, 
and pressed it, but she shook her head. 

‘* Please do not sympathise with me,” 
she said. ‘‘I cannot bear it. I am not 
adamant. You are very good—so good 
to me, that no unhappiness can be all 
unhappiness. But let us look not one step 
further into the future.” 

‘* What you wish I shall do always.” 

‘‘ Not what I wish, but what you and I 
ought to do is plain.” 

‘*T ask one thing only. J have said that 
I love you: said it as I shall never 
say it to another woman — as I never 
said it before. Say to me once here, 
before we know what the future will be, 
that you love me. Then I can bear all.” 

She turned and looked him full in the 
eyes, that infinite flame in her own which 
burns all passions into one: ‘‘ 1 cannot— 
dear,” she said. 

Then she hurriedly rose, her features 
quivering. Without a word they went 
down the quiet path to the river, and on 
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towatas the gates of the park, where the 
coach was waiting to take them back to 
Herridon. 

They did not see Mark Telford before 
their coach left. But, standing back in 
the shadow of the trees, hesawthem. An 
hour before he had hated Hagar, and had 
wished that they were in some remote spot 
alone with pistols in their hands. Now 
he could watch the two together without 
anger, almost without bitterness. He 
had lost in the game, and he was so much 
the true gamester that he could take his 
defeat—when he knew it was defeat 
quietly. Yet the new defeat was even 
harder on him than the old. All through 
the years since he had seen her there had 
been the vague conviction, under all his 
determination to forget, that they would 
meet again, and that all might come 
right. That was gone, he knew, irrevo- 
cably. 

‘* That’s over,” 


the path up the hillside to the place where 
they had stood. He took from his pocket 
the ring she had given back to him, read 
the words inside it slowly, and, looking at 
the spot where she had stood, said aloud : 

‘*] met a man once who imagined he 
was married to the spirit of a woman 
living at the North Pole. Well, I will 
marry myself to the ghost of Marion 
Conquest.” 

So saying he slipped the ring on his 
little finger. The thing was fantastic, 
but he did it reverently; nor did it 
appear in the least as weakness, for his 
face was strong and cold. ‘‘ Till death 
us do part—so help me God!” he added. 

He turned and wandered once more 
through the abbey, strayed in the 
grounds, and at last came to the park 
gates. Then he walked to the town a 
couple of miles away, went to the rail- 





he said, as he 
stood looking at 
them. ‘‘The king 
is dead : long live 
the king !” 

He lit a cigar 
and watched the 
coach driveaway; 
then saw _ the 
coach in which 
hehad come drive 
up also, and 
its passengers 
mount. He did 
not stir, but 
smoked on. The 
driver waited for 
some time, and 
when he did not 
come, droveaway 
without him, to 
the regret of the 
passengers and 
tothe indignation 
of Miss Mildred 
Margrave, who 
talked much of 
him during the 
drive back. 

When they had 
gone Telford rose 
and walked back 
to the ruined 
abbey. He went 
to the spot where 
he had first seen 
Mrs. Detlor that 
day, then took 




















‘* “WAIT,? HE SAID ANGRILY, AND PUT OUT HIS HAND AS IF TO STOP HER, 
‘ BY HEAVENS YOU SHALL!’” 
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way station, and took train for Herridon. 
He arrived there some time before the 


coach did. He went straight to the 
View House, proceeded to his room, 
and sat down to write some letters. 


Presently he got up, went down to the 
office, and asked the porter if Mrs. John 
Gladney had arrived from London. The 
porter said she had. He then felt in his 
pocket for a card, but changed his mind, 
saying to himself that his name would 
have no meaning for her. He took a 
piece of letter-paper and wrote on it: ‘* A 
friend of your husband brings a message 
to you.” He put it in an envelope and, 
addressing it, sent it up to her. The ser- 
vant returned saying that Mrs. Gladney 
had taken a sitting-room in a_ house 
adjacent to the hotel, and was probably 
there. He took the note and went to the 
place indicated, sentin the note, and waited. 

When Mrs. Gladney received the note 
she was arranging the few  knick- 
knacks she had brought. She read the 
note hurriedly, and clenched it in her 
hand. ‘It is his writing—his, Mark 
Telford !— he, my husband’s friend !— 
good God!” 

For a moment she trembled violently, 
and ran her fingers through her golden 
hair distractedly ; but she partly regained 
her composure, came forward, and told 
the servant to show him into the room. 
She was a woman of instant determina- 
tion. She drew the curtains closer, so 
that the room would be almost dark to 
one entering from the sunlight. Then 
she stood with her back to the light 
of the window. He saw a figure 
standing in the shadow, came forward 
and bowed, not at first looking closely 
at the face. 

‘*T have come from your husband,” he 
said. ‘* My name is Mark Telford——” 

‘** Yes, I know,” she interrupted. 

He started, came a little nearer, and 
looked curiously at her. ‘‘Ida—Ida 
Royal!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Are you—you 
—John Gladney’s wife ?” 

** He is my husband.” 

Telford folded his arms, and, though 
pale and haggard, held himself firmly. 
**] could not have wished this for my 
worst enemy,” he said at last. ‘* Gladney 
and I have been more than brothers.” 

**In return for having si 

‘‘Hush!” he interrupted. ‘* Do you 
think anything you may say can make me 
feel worse than I do? I tell you we have 
lain under the same blankets month in, 
month out—and he saved my life.” 
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‘*What is the message you bring >" 
she asked. 

‘*He begs you to live with him again 
—you and your child. The property he 
settled on you for your lifetime he will 
settle on your child. Until this past few 
days he was himself poor. To-day he is 
rich—money got honestly, as you may 
guess.” 

‘“‘And if I am not willing to be re- 
conciled ?” 

‘*There was no condition.” 

‘*Do you know all the circumstances— 
did he tell you?” 

‘* No, he did not tell me. He said that 
he left you suddenly for a reason; and 
when he wished to return you would not 
have him. That was all. He never spoke 
but kindly of you.” 

‘* He was a good man.” 

‘* He zs a good man.” 

‘**T will tell you why he left me. He 
learned, no matter how, that I had not 
been married, as I said I had.” 

She looked up, as if expecting him to 
speak. He said nothing, but stood with 
eyes fixed on the floor. 

‘*T admitted, too, that I kept alive the 
memory of a man who had played an evil 
part in my life; that I believed I cared 
for him still, more than for my husband.” 

‘*Tda!—for God’s sake !—you do not 
mean ay 

‘*Yes, | meant you then. But when 
he went away, when he proved himself so 
noble, I changed—I learned to hate the 
memory of the other man. But he came 
back too soon. I said things madly, 
things I did not mean. He went again. 
And then afterwards I knew that I loved 
him.” 

‘*T am glad of that, upon my soul!” 
said Telford, letting go a long breath. 

She smiled strangely and with a kind of 
hardness. ‘‘A few days ago I had deter- 
mined to find him if I could, and to that 
end I intended to ask a man who had 
proved himself a friend to learn, if 
possible, where he was in America. I 
came here to see him—and my daughter.” 

‘* Who is the man?” 

‘““Mr. George Hagar.” 

A strange light shot from Telford’s 





eyes. ‘‘ Hagar is a fortunate man,” he 
said. Then, dreamily: ‘‘ You have a 
daughter. I wish to God that—that 


ours had lived!” 
“You did not seem to care, when I 
wrote and told you that she was dead.” 
‘“T do not think that I cared then. 
Besides——-” 
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‘* Besides, you loved that other woman ; 
and my child was nothing to you,” she 
said with low scorn. ‘‘I haveseen her in 
London. I am glad—glad that she hates 
you. | know she does,” she added. 
‘‘She would never forgive you. She was 
too good for you; and you ruined her 
life.” 

He was very quiet, and spoke in a clear 
meditative voice: ‘*‘You are right. I 
think she hates me. But you are wrong, 
too, for she has forgiven me.” 

‘‘ You have seen her?” She eyed him 
sharply. 

‘‘Yes, to-day.” His look wandered to 
a table whereon was a photograph of her 
daughter. He glanced at it keenly. A 
look of singular excitement sprang to his 
eyes. ‘* That is your daughter ?” 

She inclined her head. ‘* How old is 
she?” He picked up the photograph and 
held it, scrutinizing it. 

‘* She is seventeen,’ 
cold voice. 

He turned a worn face from the picture 
tothe woman. ‘‘ She is my child. You 
lied to me.” 

‘‘It made no difference to you then, 
why should it make any difference now ? 
Why should you take it so tragically ?” 

**T do not know; but now 7” His 
head moved, his lips trembled. 

**But now she is the daughter of John 
Gladney's wife. She is loved and cared 
for by people who are better, infinitely 
better, than her father and mother were— 
or could be. She believes her father is 
dead ; and he zs dead!” 

“My child! my child!” he whispered 
brokenly over the photograph. ‘‘ You 
will tell her that her father is not dead ; 
you——” 

She interrupted. ‘‘ Where is that 
philosophy which you preached to me, 
Mark Telford, when you said you were 
going to marry another woman, and told 
me that we must part? Your child has 
no father. You shall not tell her. You 
will go away and never speak to her. 
Think of the situation. Spare her, if you 
do not spare me—or your friend John 
Gladney.” 

He sat down in a chair, his clenched 
hands resting on his knees. He did not 
speak. She could see his shoulder 
shaking a little, and presently a tear 
dropped on his cheek. 

But she did not stir. She was thinking 
of her child. ‘* Had you not better go?” 
she said at last. ‘*My daughter may 
come at any moment.” 


was the reply in a 








He rose and stood before her. ‘‘I had 
it all; and I have lost it all!” he said. 
‘*Good-bye.” He did not offer his hand. 

‘*Good-bye. Where are you going?” 

‘*Far enough away to forget,” he 
replied in a shaking voice. He picked 
up the photograph, moved his hand 
over it softly as though he were caress- 
ing the girl herself, lifted it to his lips, 
put it down, and then silently left the 
room, not looking back. 

He went to his rooms, and sat writing 
for a long time steadily. He did not 
seem excited or nervous. Once or twice 
he got up, and walked back and forth, 
his eyes bent on the floor. He was 
making calculations regarding the .com- 
pany he had floated in London, and 
certain other matters. When he had 
finished writing, three letters lay sealed 
and stamped upon the table. One was 
addressed to John Gladney, one to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and one to a 
solicitor in London. There was another 
unsealed. This he put in his pocket. 
He took the other letters up, went down 
stairs, and posted them. Then he asked 
the hall-porter to order a horse for riding 
—the best mount in the stables—to be 





** SHE WAS SITTING PERFECTLY STILL, HER HANDS 
FOLDED IN HER LAP UPON HER PARASOL.” 
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ready at the door in an hour. He again 
went to his room, put on a riding-suit, 
came down, and walked out across the 
esplanade and into the street where 
Hagar’s rooms were. They were lighted. 
He went to the hall door, opened 
it quietly, and entered the hall. He 
tapped at the door of Hagar’s sitting- 
room. As he did so a servant came out, 
and, in reply to a question, said that Mr. 
Hagar had gone to the Tempe Hotel, 
and would be back directly. He went in 
and Sat down. The curtains were drawn 
back between the two rooms. He saw the 
easels with their backs to the archway. 
He rose, went in, and looked at the 
sketches in the dim light. 

He started, flushed, and his lips drew 
back over his teeth with an animal-like 
fierceness ; but immediately he was com- 
posed again. He got two candles, 
brought them, and set them on a stand 
between the easels. Then he sat down 
and studied the paintings attentively. 
He laughed once with a dry recklessness. 
‘*This tells her story admirably—he is 
equal to his subject. To be hung in the 
Academy—well! well!” 

He heard the outer door open, then 
immediately Hagar entered the room, and 
came forward to where he sat. The 
artist was astonished, and, for the instant, 
embarrassed. Telford rose. ‘‘ I took the 
liberty of waiting for you, and, seeing the 
pictures, was interested.” 

Hagar bowed coldly. 
hand towards the pictures. 
find them truthful.” 

‘*I find them, as I said, interesting. 
They will make a sensation—and is there 
anything more necessary? You are a 
lucky man, and you have the ability to 
take advantage of it. Yes, I greatly ad- 
mire your ability—I can do that, at least, 
though we are enemies, I suppose.” 

His words were utterly without offence. 
A melancholy smile played on his lips. 
Again Hagar bowed, but did not speak. 

Telford went on. ‘* We are enemies, 
and yet I have done you no harm. You 
have injured me, have insulted me, and 
yet I do not resent it: which is strange, 
as my friends in a wilder country would 
tell you.” 

Hagar was impressed, affected. ‘*‘ How 
have I injured you ?—by painting these ?” 

‘“* The injury is this. I loved a woman, 
and wronged her, but not beyond repara- 
tion. Years passed. I saw her, and 
loved her still. She might still have loved 
me, but another man came in—it was 


He waved his 
‘*T hope you 


you. That was oneinjury. Then——!” 
He took up a candle and held it to the 
sketch of the discovery—‘‘ This is perfect 
in its art and chivalry; it glorifies the girl, 
That isright.” He held the candle above 
the second sketch. ‘‘ This,” he said, ‘‘is 
admirable as art and fiction. But it is 
fiction. I have no hope that you will 
change it. I think you would make a 
mistake to do so. You could not have 
the situation, if the truth were painted, 
—your audience will not have the villain 
as the injured man.” 

‘* Were you the injured man?” 

Telford put the candle in Hagar’s hand. 
Then he quickly took off his coat, waist- 
coat, and collar, and threw back his shirt 
from his neck behind. 

‘* The bullet-wound I received on that 
occasion was in the back,” he said. ‘‘ The 
other man tried to play the assassin. Here 
is the scar. He posed as the avenger, 
the hero, and the gentleman ; | was called 
the coward and the vagabond! He 
married the girl.” 

He started to put on his waistcoat 
again. Hagar caught his arm, and held 
it. The clasp was emotional and friendly. 
** Will you stand so for a moment ?”’ he 
said. ‘‘ Just so, that I may——” 

‘*That you may paint in the truth? 
No. You are talking as the man. As 
an artist you were wise to stick to your 
first conception. It had the heat of in- 


spiration. But I think you can paint me 
better than you have done in_ these 
sketches. Come, I will give you a sitting. 


Get your brushes. No, no, I'll sit for 
nothing else than for these scenes, as you 
have painted them. Don’t miss your 
chance for fame.” 

Without a word Hagar went to work, 
and sketched into the second sketch Tel- 
ford’s face as it now was in the candle- 
light—worn, strong, and with those 
watchful eyes sunk deep under the power- 
ful brows. The artist in him became 
greater than the man; he painted in a 
cruel sinister expression also. At last he 
paused, hishand trembled. ‘‘I can paint 
no more,” he said. 

Telford looked at the sketch with a 
cold smile. ‘Yes, that’s right,” he 
said. ‘You've painted in a good bit 
of the devil, too. You owe me some- 
thing for this; I have helped you to a 
picture, and have given you a sitting. 
There is no reason why you should paint 
the truth to the world. But I ask you 
this: When you know that Aer husband 
is dead and she becomes your wife, tell 
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her the truth about that, will you ?—how 
the scoundrel tried to kill me—from be- 
hind. I'd like to be cleared of cowardice 
some time. You can afford todoit. She 
loves you. You will have everything ; | 
nothing—nothing at all.” 

There was a note so thrilling, a golden 
timbre to the voice, an_ indescribable 
melancholy, so affecting, that Hagar 
grasped the other’s hand and said: ‘‘ So 
help me God, I will!” 

** All right.” 

He prepared to go. At the door 
Hagar said to him: ‘Shall I see you 
again?” 

‘* Probably—in the morning. 
night.” 

Telford went back to the hotel and 
found the horse he had ordered at the 
door. He got up at once. People looked 
at him curiously, it was peculiar to see a 
man riding at night—for pleasure—and, 
of course, it could be for no other purpose. 
‘“When will you be back, sir?” said the 
groom. 

‘*] do not know.” He slipped a coin 
into the groom's hand. ‘‘ Sit up for me. 
The beast is a good one ?” 

‘*The best we have. Been a hunter, 


” 


Good- 


sir. 

Telford nodded, stroked the horse’s 
neck, and started. He rode down towards 
the gate. He saw Mildred Margrave 
coming towards him. 

“Oh, Mr. Telford,” she said, ‘‘ you 
forsook us to-day, which was unkind. 
Mamma says—she has seen you, she tells 
me—that you are a friend of my step- 
father, Mr. Gladney. That’s nice, for I 
like you ever so much, you know.” She 
raised her warm intelligent eyes to his. 
“I’ve felt since you came yesterday that 
I'd seen you before; but mamma says 
that’s impossible. And it is, I suppose, 
isn’t it? You don’t remember me?” 

‘*] didn’t remember you,” he said. 

‘‘I wish I were going for a ride, too, 
in the moonlight—I mean mamma, and I, 
and you. You ride as well as you drive, 
of course.” 

‘*] wish you were going with me,” he 
replied. He suddenly reached down his 
hand. ‘*Good-night.”. Her hand was 
swallowed in his firm clasp for a moment. 
“God bless you, dear!” he added, 
then raised his hat quickly, and was 
gone. 

‘*T must have reminded him of some 
one,” the girl said to herself. ‘‘ He said 
‘God bless you, dear !’” 

About that time Mrs. Detlor received 

122. November, 1893. 


a telegram from the doctor of a London 
hospital. It ran :— 


“Your husband here. Was badly 
injured in a Channel collision last night. 
Wishes to see you.” 


There was a train leaving for Londona 
half-hour later. She made ready hastily, 
enclosed the telegram in an envelope 
addressed to George Hagar, and, when 
she was starting, sent it over to his rooms. 
When he received it he caught up a time- 
table, saw that a train would leave in a 
few minutes, ran out, but could not get a 
cab quickly, and arrived at the station 
only to see the train drawing away. 
‘* Perhaps it is better so,” he said, ‘‘ for 
her sake.” 

That night the solitary roads about 
Herridon were travelled by a solitary 
horseman, riding hard. Mark Telford's 
first ambition when a child was to ride a 
horse. As a man he liked horses almost 
better than men. The cool stirring rush 
of wind on his face as he rode was the 
keenest of delights. He was enjoying the 
ride with an iron kind of humour. For 
there was in his thought a picture—‘‘ The 
sequel’s sequel for Hagar’s brush to- 
morrow,” he said as he paused on the top 
of a hill, to which he had come from the 
high road, and looked round upon the 
verdant valleys, almost spectrally quiet in 
the moonlight. He got off his horse, and 
took out a revolver. It clicked in his 
hand. 

‘*No,” he said, putting it up again, 
‘not here. It would be too damned 
rough on the horse, after riding so hard, 
to leave him out all night !” 

He mounted again. He saw before 
him a fine stretch of moor at an easy 
ascent. He pushed the horse on, taking 
a hedge or two as he went. The animal 
came over the highest point of the hill at 
full speed. Its blood was up, like its 
master’s. The hill below this point sud- 
denly ended in a quarry. Neither horse 
nor man knew it, until the yielding air 
cried over their heads like water over a 
drowning man, as they fell to the rocky 
bed far beneath. 

An hour after Telford became conscious. 
The horse was breathing painfully and 
groaning beside him. With his unbroken 
arm he felt for his revolver—it took him 
a long time. 

‘Poor beast!” he said, and pushed 
the hand out towards the horse’s head. 
In an instant the animal was dead. 

He then drew the revolver to his own 
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temple, but paused. ‘‘ No, it wasn’t to 
be,” he said: ‘‘I’m a dead man, -any- 
way !” and fell back. 

Day was breaking when the agony 
ceased. He felt the gray damp light on 
his eyes, though he could not see. He 
half raised his head. ‘‘ God—bless— 
you, dear!” he said. And that ended it. 

He was found by the workers at the 
quarry. In Herridon to this day—it all 
happened years ago—they speak of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company's man who made 
that terrible leap, and, broken all to pieces 
himself, had heart enough to put his horse 
out of misery. The story went about so 
quickly, and so much interest was excited 
because the Hudson’s Bay Company sent 
an officer down to bury him, and the new- 
formed Aurora Company was represented 
by two or three titled directors, that Mark 
Telford’s body was followed to its grave 
by hundreds of people. It was never 
known to the public that he had contem- 
plated suicide. Only John Gladney and 
the Hudson’s Bay Company knew that for 
certain. 

The will, found in his pocket, left every- 
thing he owned to Mildred Margrave— 
that is, his interest in the Aurora Mines 


THE 
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of Lake Superior, which pay a gallant 
dividend. The girl did not understand 
why this was, but supposed it was 
because he was a friend of John Gladney, 
her step-father, and perhaps (but this she 
never said) because she reminded him of 
some one. Both she and John Gladney, 
when they are in England, go once a 
year to Herridon, and they are constantly 
sending flowers there. 

Alpheus Richmond showed respect for 
him by wearing a silk sash under his 
waistcoat, and Baron by purchasing shares 
in the Aurora Company. 

When Mark Telford lay dead, George 
Hagar tried to take from his finger the 
ring which carried the taie of his life and 
death inside it ; but the hand was clenched 
so that it could not be opened. Two 
years afterwards, when he had won his 
fame through two pictures called The 
Discovery and The Sequel, he told his 
newly-married wife of this. And he also 
cleared Mark Telford’s name of cowardice 
in her sight, for which she was grateful. 

It is possible that John Gladney and 
George Hagar understood Mark Telford 
better than the woman who once loved 
him. At least they think so. 


END. 
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ARIS has 
always 
been noted for 
its cafés, cabarets, and _ brasseries, or 
whatever name we choose to give to 
those places where, under the pretext 
of drinking a cup of coffee or a glass 
of beer, smoking a cigar and casting a 
glance over the papers of the day, the 
Parisian loses the best of his time. Some 
have succeeded in getting for themselves 
a world-wide reputation from the articles 
they sell, as the Brasserie Pousset, 
for instance, renowned for the quality of 
its beer, and the brasserie of the Rue 
Klondel for its sour-crout. Others have 
become famous as being a centre of easy 
intercourse for artists and poets. Of 
these, the Chat Noir is the prototype. 

It is this place that I purpose to intro- 
duce to English readers, as it offers an 
interest of its own, not only from an 
artistic point of view, but from having 


attracted thither, for more than ten 
years, all Paris—a fact remarkable in 
itself. This increasing and brilliant pros- 


perity of the Chat Noir is entirely due, 
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NOIR. 


By ANGE GALDEMAR. 
Illustrated by W. J. HENNESSY. 


it must be confessed, to the practical sense 
of its landlord and originator. 

This man, Rodolphe Salis, the gentil- 
homme cabaretier as he_ styles himself, 
is one of the cleverest publicans who ever 
dreamt of making money by combining 
art and trade. He is the man who, after 
having delivered a speech purporting to 
prove that the Chat Noir is the place in 
Paris where the best music and best poetry 
are heard, and the choicest company is 
to be found, hints to that very company 
the well-known invitation: ‘‘ My lords, 
the time has come for self-respecting 
gentlemen to, ask for a fresh supply of 
beer.” 

And as the sentence is repeated every 
half hour, conveying an order which 
the self-respecting gentlemen obey with- 
out the slightest protestation, it is easily 
understood how Rodolphe Salis, who 
began in a modest café on the Boulevard 
Rochechouart, removed three years after 
to a larger and more comfortable house 
in the Rue Victor Massé, where he is 
established now, having annexed to his 
café a play-house. So marked was the 
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success of this venture that the publican 
has been able to buy a little cottage in 
Normandy, where he goes at times to 
cultivate his own land, the gentilhomme 
cabaretier turning into a gentilhomme cam- 
pagnard. 

Rodolphe Salis began life in the 
Quartier Latin as a painter, and this to the 
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extreme annoyance of his father, a wine 
merchant of Chatellerault, who wanted 
his son to be a tradesman. How he suc- 
ceeded in earning his bread in this career 
I shall not dare to imagine. But he soon 
found out that his artistic talents might 
be advantageously combined with some- 
thing more practical. Recalling the wise 
maxims of his father, the young artist 
conceived a new way of dealing in liquors. 

While drinking bocks with friends 
in brasseries decorated in the medieval 
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style (as the fashion had just originated), 
he thought of opening a café, on the same 
plan, in the very heart of Montmartre, the 
favourite rendezvous of artists, musicians, 
and poets of Paris, and of adding bright- 
ness and stir to the charm of beer-drinking 
amidst those suggestions of the middle 
ages~ that stir and brightness so dear to 
Parisians—enhancing them with 
songs and recitals to the point. 

Rodolphe Salis was created to 
represent a _ picturesque inn- 
keeper. Tall, with reddish hair— 
the hair cut short, and red and 
pointed beard—with grey-blue 
eyes, cold, resolute, but at the 
same time cunning, talking 
loudly, freely and for ever, he 
is and looks the type of the 
cabaretier moyen-dge as print and 
tradition restore him to us, hav- 
ing always something to say 
to his customers, with whom 
he drinks unhesitatingly, return- 
ing the politeness in compliments 
and shaking hands on parting 
with everybody. 

So Rodolphe Salis established 
his cabaret, Boulevard Roche- 
chouart, with the help of some 
artists, his friends, among whom 
Willette, who painted for the 
inside decoration of the house 
some of the best pictures that 
the then already very prom- 
ising artist has ever produced 
—the Moulin de la Galette, Le 
Cavalier de la Mort, La Chasse a 
l’ Amour. The house was, be- 
sides, furnished in the purest 
Louis XIII. style, with tapes- 
tries, panels, tables, chairs, 
settles, and a gigantic fire-place 
decorated all round with cats in 
ceramic. As for cats, they were 
to be found everywhere, living 
and painted. On the sign-post 
a cat greeted you at the 
entrance. On winding your 
way among the tables you stumbled 
over cats, while the great Chat Noir 
herself stood by the fire-place, mysterious 
and serene like the goddess Sokhit of 
Egypt. ; 

The house was divided into two rooms, 
the first, the larger of the two, where the 
general public were admitted, and the 
second called, with Salis’s usual fantastic 
irony, the ‘‘ L’Institut,” where the artists 
used to meet before beginning to recite 
or play. The waiters, more conspicuous 
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and useful than the rest, were dressed 
like regular Academicians. 

The Chat Noir opened its doors in 
December, 1881. Two months after, 
Salis and his group of artists and poets 
decided that the cabaret should have 
a periodical of its own. And lo! another 
way for the son of the wine merchant to 
puff his establishment ! 

Emile Goudeau, a poet, author of some 
exquisite verse of the realistic style, 
known as the Revanche des Bétes, was 
entrusted with the important functions of 






chief editor. In the very first number 
appeared this self-speaking advertisement: 
LE CHAT NOIR, 
CABARET LOUIS XIII. 
Fondé en 1114 par un fumiste.! 


All the young poets and artists who 
had been, up to that moment, Salis’s 
customers, contributed to the paper, 
which, at its start, found easy means of 
attracting the attention of the public by 
very many eccentricities, among which the 
following might be cited: the chief editor 
was irremovable, but the editor’s secretary 
was to be replaced every week, and this 
was the more attractive as the secretary 
always bore a great name. It was in 
this manner that this weekly paper had 
successively for secréfaires de rédaction 
Jules Grévy, the Duc d’Aumale, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Meissonier, &c. Of course 
nobody protested. 


! Established in 1114 by a humbug. 
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Up to the present moment this innocent, 
but at the outset startling 7véc/ame is still in 
use. M. Francisque Sarcey, the eminent 
dramatic critic and the target of all the 
young artists and writers of France, was 
adopted by the cénacde as the uncle of 
all the contributors to the Chat Noir, and 
this adoption led them to have regularly, 
in the paper, articles signed Francisque 
Sarcey, for which, of course, this author 
could not quite be held responsible. M. 


Sarcey, with his usual philosophy, laughed 
with the laughers. 


But this has not saved 
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him from experiencing, now and then, 
unpleasant surprises. 

One example. The Chat Noir has long 
been the place of resort of some of the 
best pince-sans-rire of Paris. The two 
most renowned of these were Sapeck, 
who died two years ago, and Alphonse 
Allais, who is still exercising his humour 
on too credulous people. It is the latter 
who played M. Sarcey the following trick. 

A young provincial poet had come to 
Paris to see the wonders of the capital 
and its great men. He very innocently 
gave his impressions one evening at the 
Chat Noir to one of the Aaditués of the 
café. 

‘*Well, sir,” said this gentleman, 
calmly, ‘‘in coming here you may boast 
of having seen one of the greatest won- 
ders of Paris. You have furthermore 
this good fortune of being able to behold 
to-night one of the glories of France, M. 
Francisque Sarcey.” 
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‘«M. Sarcey is here?” asked the young 
man, amazed. : 

‘* Here he is,” said the man, pointing to 
Alphonse Allais, who was drinking beer 
with some friends. 

And taking the young man to Allais, he 
said to the latter : 

‘* My dear M. Sarcey, here is a young 
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man who wants to tell you how much he 
admires your talent.” 

Alphonse Allais, accustomed to jokes of 
this nature, welcomed the visitor : 

‘Much flattered indeed, sir. Please 
take a seat,” and calling the waiter : 

‘** Garcon, un bock pour monsieur !’’ 

Then, turning to the young man he 
went on: 

“You know I am dull only in the 
feuilletons | publish in the Zemps. The 
paper wants it I can’t helpit. But 
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when I am at the Chat Noir I am quite 
another man.” 

And he began to talk on lively subjects 
of Parisian life, giving his young friend, 
now and then, some advice on dramatic 
literature and poetry. 

The young man was delighted. 

On parting the would-be Sarcey shook 
hands with him, but soon came in 
again and said : 

‘* By the by, I have forgotten 
to tell you that you may enjoy 
before leaving Paris a very funny 
specimen of what is called /a folie 
des grandeurs. There is an old 
man who lives at No. 59, Rue de 
Douai, and who is so fond of me 
that he has actually taken my 
name. He calls himself Francisque 
Sarcey. I do not protest, as 
this mania of his can do me no 
harm. But go and see him, you 
will enjoy yourself very much.” 

The young man called at the 
Rue de Douai on the following day, 
was admitted by chance, saw the 
real Sarcey, and could not help 
laughing. On the critic asking 
him why he laughed, he said : 

** So you are M. Sarcey ?” 

‘*Of course I am M. Sarcey!” 
answered the author impatiently. 

And as the young man burst 
out laughing he was turned out as 
mad. 

To this kind of eccentricity 
puffism was soon added, and puffism 
under two faces, lugubrious and 
gay. 

One day Salis was advertised 
as dead. The newspaper appeared 
in mourning with an obituary 
article on the proprietor of the 
Chat Noir. At the entrance of 
the cabaret there was a bill posted 
bearing these words: ‘‘ Ouvert 
pour cause de déces.”” Salis was stand- 
ing at the door receiving visitors: 
he said he was the deceased’s 
brother. The coffin was a violoncello box 
and was placed amidst mournful decora- 
tions. All those who entered were 
asked not to make any noise. And the 
speeches soon began, all running bitterly 
against Salis, who, keeping himself out of 
sight behind the piano, interrupted the 
orators when too hard upon him, sobbing : 

‘*T can hear no more! pray! enough! 
I can hear no more!” 

The lively side of puffism was repre- 
sented one day by the coronation of 
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Rodolphe Salis as King of Montmartre. 
The gextilhomme cabaretier appeared shin- 
ing in gilt robes, with a sceptre in 
his hands, the visitors kneeling before 
him. Then he left the Chat Noir, accom- 
panied by artists and poets dressed in 
medizval costumes and armed with 
halberds, to take possession of 
the Moulin de la Galette,a danc- 


ing establishment of Mont- 
martre,—all the way along the 
followers shouting, ‘Vive ik 
Roi /” 

If the different sorts’ of 
réclames resorted to were not 


always palatable, public attention 
had nevertheless been drawn on 
the Chat Noir. And Salis soon 
found that it was high time for 
him to remove his cabaret to 
some more central place. So in 
1885 he left the Boulevard 
Rochechouart for the Rue de 
Laval, now Rue Victor Massé. 

Here the cabaret has been in- 
stalled on a larger scale, as it 
occupies not only the ground floor 
but also the first story where the 
stage is. 

Mounting the steps of the 
showily decorated entrance, a 
reproduction of Houdon’s statue 
of Venus, shining under the electric 
light amidst palm trees, strikes the 
first brilliant and characteristic 
note of the evening. Turning 
through the doorway on the left, 
you enter the ground floor hall 
which is divided, as the old house 
used to be, into two compartments, 
the first being pompously styled, 
‘““La Salle des Gardes,” and the 
other, ‘‘ L’Institut,” as formerly. 
In this latter room, among other 
pictures, one cannot help noticing 
the conspicuous one of Francois 
Villon, the celebrated Bohemian 
poet of the fifteenth century, who 
is, of course, the natural patron 
of the house. But no longer are 
the waiters dressed as Acade- 
micians, one of them giving me, 
the other day, this characteristic 
explanation : 

‘* Monsieur, on ne trouve plus 
de costumes.” 

It is, however, to the theatrical enter- 
tainments which have been given on the 
stage of the Chat Noir that is due the 
special success of the new cabaret of 
the Rue Victor Massé. But can we call 
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that jin de siécle development of the magic 
lantern a stage? On a bright slit in 
the wall are thrown the fantastic 
silhouettes of the young poet’s im- 
agination, clear-cut and defined, pass- 
ing and repassing across a miniature 
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curtain not more than four or five feet 
large, but all managed with such clever 
perspective that the diminutive figures 
render, with a surprising artistic charm, 
the illusion of life actuality. 
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The ingenious novelty of this attempt 
has naturally met with complete success, 
for the plays have all presented up to now, 
whatever their subject, an artistic value 
and an artistic rendering, the principal 
successes having been: La Marche aux 
Etoiles, by George Fragerolle, Phryné, by 
Maurice Donnay, Z’Zpopée du Petit Caporal 
(Napoleon), by Caran d’Ache, La Tentation 
de St. Antoine, by Henri Riviere. Between 
the intervals songs are sung by the best 
chansonniers of the Chat Noir. Of course 
every artist is introduced to the public by 
Salis himself, to whom is generally intrust- 
ed the care of explaining what is passing 
across the curtain. 

Many a Parisian of note has attended 
these premieres a sensation. The late Pre- 
sident of the Chamber of Deputies, M. 
Floquet, was once seen there, and M. 
Melchior de Vogué, the academician, and 
propagator of Tolstoi-ism in Paris, did not 
think it out of place to mention the name 
of the Chat Noir last year in a public 
lecture at the French Institute. I may add 
that the peculiar atmosphere of the place, 
so alluringly mingled of fancy and art, ex- 
ercised a special charm on the spirit of the 
late Lord Lytton, who more than once 
attended these performances. 

Some of the young artists and poets 
who helped Salis in popularising his 
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cabaret have now acquired an individual 
reputation. Among these Willette, the 
painter ; Caran d’Ache, the caricaturist ; 
Emile Goudeau, Edmond Haraucourt, 
Jean Rameau, poets; Mac-Nab and 
Jules Jouy, chansonniers. Fancy unre- 
strained, d/ague trembling on the pre- 
cipitous edge of impudence, irony that 
respects nothing, a cynicism which some- 
times halts and turns to tears—these are 
the characteristics of the strange literary 
air of the Chat Noir. 

As for Rodolphe Salis, success has not 
altered him in the least; he is still the 
same man. What he was ten years ago 
on the Boulevard Rochechouart, you will 
find him to-day: the unwearied and 
successful follower of a maxim which he 
has made his own, namely, that the only 
way for artists to make money is to treat 
art as a trade like other trades. It is in 
this way that you may, up to now, at the 
closing of every performance, see the 
man, with that grand and _ elaborate 
manner which suits him so well, rounding 
off one of his eccentric speeches on Mont- 
martre, capital of Paris, or on /art chat 
noiresque, with the unfailing sentence: 
‘* My lords, the time has come for self- 
respecting gentlemen to ask for a fresh 
supply of beer.” 
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TALES OF REVENGE. 
‘“A MODERN SAMSON.” 
By ROBERT BARR. 
With Illustrations by R. CATON WOODVILLE, R.I. 


LITTLE more and Jean Rasteaux would have 
been a giant. Brittany men are small as a rule, 
but Jean was an exception. He was a power- 
ful young fellow who, up to the time he was 
compelled to enter the army, had spent his 
life in dragging heavy nets over the sides of 
a boat. He knew the Brittany coast, rugged 
and indented as it is, as well as he knew the 
road from the little café on the square to the 
dwelling of his father on the hill-side overlook- 
ing the sea. Never before had he been out of 
sound of the waves. He was a man who, 
like Hervé Riel, might have saved the fleet, 
but France, with the usual good sense of 
officialism, sent this man of the coast into 
the mountains, and Jean Rasteaux became a 
soldier in the Alpine Corps. If he stood on 
the highest mountain peak, Jean might look 
over illimitable wastes of snow, but he could 
catch neither sound nor sight of the sea. 

Men who .mix with mountains become as 
rough and rugged as therocks, and the 
Alpine Corps was a wild body, harsh and 
brutal. Punishment in the ranks was swift and 
terrible, for the corps was situated far from 
any of the civilising things of modern life, 
and deeds were done which the world knew 
not of; deeds which would not have been 
approved if reported at headquarters. 

The regiment of which Jean became a unit 
was stationed in a high valley, that had but 
one outlet, a wild pass down which a 
mountain river roared and foamed and 
tossed. The narrow path by the side of 
this stream was the only way out of, or 
into the valley, for all around, the little 

~~ plateau was walled in by immense peaks of 

everlasting snow, dazzling in the sunlight, 
and luminous even in the still dark nights. From the peaks to the south, Italy 
might have been seen, but no man had ever dared to climb any of them. The 
angry little river was fed from a glacier whose blue breast lay sparkling in the 
sunshine to the south, and the stream circumnavigated the little plateau, as if trying 
to find an outlet for its tossing waters. 

Jean was terribly lonely in these dreary and unaccustomed solitudes. The white 
mountains awed him, and the mad roar of the river seemed but poor com- 
pensation for the dignified measured thunder of the waves on the broad sands 
of the Brittany coast 

But Jean was a good-natured giant, and he strove to do whatever was required 
of him. He was not quick at repartee, and the men mocked his Breton dialect. 
He became the butt for all their small and often mean jokes, and from the first he 
was very miserable, for, added to his yearning for the sea, whose steady roar 
he heard in his dreams at night, he felt the utter lack of all human sympathy. 

































**SAMSON SPRANG UPON THE OFFICER, LIFTED HIM LIKE A CHILD ABOVE HIS HEAD, AND DASHED 
HIM WITH A SICKENING CRASH TO THE GROUND, WHERE HE LAY MOTIONLESS,” 
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At first he endeavoured by unfailing 
good nature and prompt obedience, to 
win the regard of his fellows, and he 
became in a measure the slave of the regi- 
ment, but the more he tried to please the 
more his burden increased, and the greater 
were the insults he was compelled to bear 
from both officers and men. It was so 
easy to bully this giant, whom they nick- 
named Samson, that even the smallest 
men in the regiment felt at liberty to 
swear at him or cuff him if necessary. 

But at last Samson’s good nature 
seemed to be wearing out. His stock 
was becoming exhausted, and his com- 
rades forgot that the Bretons for hundreds 
of years have been successful fighters, 
and that the blood of contention flows in 
their veins. 

Although the Alpine Corps, as a general 
thing, contain the largest and strongest 
men in the French Army, yet the average 
French soldier may be termed undersized 
when compared with the military of either 
England or Germany. There were 
several physically small men 1n the regi- 
ment, and one of these, like a diminutive 
gnat, was Samson’s worst persecutor. 
As there was no other man in the regi- 
ment whom the gnat could bully, Sam- 
son received more than even he could 
be expected to bear. One day the gnat 
ordered Samson to bring him a pail of 
water from the stream, and the big man 
unhesitatingly obeyed. He spilled some 
of it coming up the bank, and when he 
delivered it to the little man, the latter 
abused him for not bringing the pail full, 
and as several of the larger soldiers who 
had all in their turn made Samson miser- 
able, were standing about, the little man 
picked up the pail of water and dashed it 
into Samson’s face. It was such a good 
opportunity for showing off before the 
big men, who removed their pipes from 
their mouths and laughed loudly as 
Samson with his knuckles tried to take 
the water out of his eyes. Then Samson 
did an astonishing thing. 

** You miserable little insignificant rat,” 
he cried. ‘‘I could crush you, but you 
are not worth it. But to show you that I 
am not afraid of any of you, there, and 
there!” 

As he said these two words with em- 
phasis, he struck out from the shoulder, 
not at the little man, but at the two big- 
gest men in the regiment, and felled them 
like logs to the ground. 

A cry of rage went up from their com- 
rades, but bullies are cowards at heart, 
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and while Samson glared around at them, 
no one made a move. 

The matter was reported to the officer, 
and Samson was placed under arrest. 
When the inquiry was held the officer ex- 
pressed his astonishment at the fact that 
Samson hit two men who had nothing to 
do with the insult he had received, while 
the real culprit had been allowed to go 
unpunished. 

‘* They deserved it,” said Samson, sul- 
lenly, ‘‘ for what they had done before. I 
could not strike the little man. I should 
have killed him.” 

** Silence!” cried the officer, 
must not answer me like that.” 

‘*T shall answer you as | like,” 
Samson, doggedly. 

The officer sprang to his feet, with a 
lithe rattan cane in his hand, and struck 
the insubordinate soldier twice across the 
face, each time raising an angry red 
mark. 

Before the guards had time to interfere 
Samson sprang upon the officer, lifted 
him like a child above his head, and 
dashed him with a sickening crash to the 
ground, where he lay motionless. 

A cry of horror went up from everyone 
present. 

‘*] have had enough,” cried Samson, 
turning to go, but he was met by a brist- 
ling hedge of steel. He was like a rat in 
atrap. He stood defiantly there, a man 
maddened by oppression, and glared 
around him helplessly. 

Whatever might have been his punish- 
ment for striking his comrades, there was 
no doubt now about his fate. The guard- 
house was a rude hut of logs situated on 
the banks of the roaring stream. Into 
this room Samson was flung, bound hand 
and foot, to await the court-martial next 
day. The shattered officer, whose sword 
had broken in pieces under him, slowly 
revived and was carried to his quarters. 
A sentry marched up and down all night 
before the guard-house. 

In the morning, when Samson was sent 
for, the guard-house was found to be 
empty. The huge Breton had broken his 
bonds as did Samson of old. He had 
pushed out a log of wood from the wall, 
and had squeezed himself through to the 
bank of the stream. There all trace of 
him was lost. If he had fallen in, then 
of course he had sentenced and executed 
himself, but in the mud near the water 
were great footprints which no boot but 
that of Samson could have made ; so if he 
were in the stream it must have been be- 
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cause he threw himself there. The trend 
of the footprints, however, indicated that 


he had climbed on the rocks, and there, of 


course, it was impossible to trace him. 
The sentries who guarded the pass main- 
tained that no one had gone through 


during the night, but to make sure several 
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search speedily convinced the 
that the delinquent was not there. 
As the sun rose higher and higher, until 
it began to shine even on the northward- 
facing snow fields, a sharp-eyed private 
reported that he sawa black speck moving 
high up on the great white slope south of 


Officers 








** THE OFFICER DID 
SIGNIFICANCE OF WHAT HE SAW THROUGH THE 
GLASS.” 


NOT REALISE THE FULL 


men were sent down the path to overtake 
the runaway. Even if he reached a town 
or a village far below, so huge a man 
could not escape notice. The searchers 
were instructed to telegraph his descrip- 
tion and his crime as soon as_ they 
reached a_ telegraph wire. It was im- 
possible to hide in the valley, and a rapid 








the valley. 
The officer 
called for a field- 
glass, and placing it to 
his eyes, examined the 
snow carefully. 

‘Call out a detachment,” he 
said, ‘‘that is Samson on the moun- 

tain.” . 

There was a great stir in the camp when 
the truth became known. Emissaries 
were sent after the searchers down the 
pass, calling them to return. 

‘*He thinks to get to Italy,” said the 
officer. ‘‘ I didnot imagine the fool knew 
so much of geography. We have him 
now secure enough.” 

The officer who had been flung over 
Samson’s head was now able to hobble 
about, and he was exceedingly bitter. 
Shading his eyes and gazing at the snow. 
he said : 
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‘* \ good marksman ought to be able 
to bring him down.” 

‘‘ There is no need of that,” replied his 
superior. ‘‘ He cannot escape. We have 
nothing to do but to wait for him. He 
will have to come down.” 

All of which was perfectly true. 

A detachment crossed the stream and 
stacked its arms at the foot of the 
mountain which Samson was trying to 
climb. There was a small level place a 
few yards wide between the bottom of the 
hill and the bank of the raging stream. 
On this bit of level ground the soldiers 
lay in the sun and smoked, while the 
officers stood in a group and watched the 
climbing man going steadily upward. 

For a short distance up from the plateau 
there was stunted grass and moss, with 
dark points of rock protruding from the 
scant soil. Above that again was a 
breadth of dirty snow which, now that 
the sun was strong, sent little trickling 
streams down to the river. From there 
to the long ridge of the mountain ex- 
tended upwards the vast smooth slope of 
virgin snow, pure and white, sparkling 
in the strong sunlight as if it had been 
sprinkled with diamond dust. A black 
speck against this tremendous field of 
white, the giant struggled on, and they 
could see by the glass that he sunk to the 
knee in the softening snow. 

‘“Now,” said the officer, ‘‘he is be- 
ginning to understand his situation.” 

Through the glass they saw Samson 
pause. From below it seemed as if the 
snow were as smooth as a sloping roof, 
but even to the naked eye a shadow 
crossed it near the top. That shadow 
was a tremendous ridge of overhanging 
snow more than a hundred feet deep ; and 
Samson now paused as he realised that it 
was insurmountable. He looked down 
and undoubtedly saw a part of the regi- 
ment waiting for him below. He turned 
and plodded slowly under the overhanging 
ridge until he came to the precipice at his 
left. It was a thousand feet sheer down. 
He retraced his steps and walked to the 
similar precipice at the right. Then he 
came again to the middle of the great T 
which his footmarks had made on that 
virgin slope. He sat down in the snow. 

No one will ever’ know what a moment 
of despair the Breton must have passed 
through when he realised the hopelessness 
of his toil. 

The officer who was gazing through the 
glass at him dropped his hand to his side 
and laughed. 
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‘* The nature of his situation,” he said, 
‘* has at last dawned upon him. It took 
a long time to get an appreciation of it 
through his thick Breton skull.” 

** Let me have the glass a moment,” 
said another. ‘‘ He has made up his mind 
about something.” 

The officer did not realise the full sig- 
nificance of what he saw through the 
glass. In spite of their conceit their 
skulls were thicker than that of the per- 
secuted Breton fishermen. 

Samson for a moment turned his face 
to the north and raised his hands to- 
wards heaven. Whether it was an appeal 
to the saints he believed in, or an invoca- 
tion to the distant ocean he was never 
more to look upon, who can tell ? 

After a moment’s pause he flung him- 
self headlong down the slope towards the 
section of the regiment which lounged on 
the bank of the river. Over and over 
he rolled, and then in place of the black 
figure there came downwards a white ball, 
gathering bulk at every bound. 

It was several seconds before the signi- 
ficance of what they were gazing at burst 
upon officers and men. It came upon 
them simultaneously, and with it a wild 
panic of fear. In the still air a low sullen 
roar arose. 

**An avalanche! 
they cried. 

The men and officers were hemmed in 
by the boiling torrent. Some of them 
plunged in to get to the other side, but 
the moment the water laid hold of them 
their heels were whirled into the air, and 
they disappeared helplessly down the 
rapids. 

Samson was hours going up the moun- 
tain, but only seconds coming down. 
Like an overwhelming wave came the 
white crest of the avalanche, sweeping 
officers and men into and over the stream 
and far across the plateau. 

There was one mingled shriek which 
made itself heard through the sullen roar 
of the snow, then all was silence. The 
hemmed-in waters rose high and soon 
forced its way through the white 
barrier. 

When the remainder of the regiment 
dug out from the dééris the bodies of their 
comrades they found a fixed look of the 
wildest terror on every face except one. 
Samson himself, without an unbroken 
bone in his body, slept as calmly as if he 
rested under the blue waters on the coast 
of Brittany. 


An avalanche!!” 




















Illustrated by PHIL MAY AND DUDLEY HARDY. 


S I look out of window I perceive 
opposite a demure damsel engaged 

in the occupation of shaving a military 
gentleman in a dazzling uniform. One 
white hand rests caressingly on his head, 
and the other is gracefully operating on his 
cheek. He smokes a cigarette very much 
at his ease. As he has been sitting there 
ever since I arrived in Paris, that is to 
say, about five-and-twenty hours, I judge 
that he has found a very attractive way 
of killing time. The truth is that these 
two young people make a picture in 
brilliant colours, posted on the wall ; it is 
a new idea in the shape of advertisement, 
and it forcibly reminds me that I am in 
the city of new ideas, the city of in- 
dividual force, the city of the signed 
article, while my a/fer ego of the Whirligig 
is, I presume, bending in philosophic gaze 
on the pavements of London, what time 
they rise beneath the enchanter’s wand of 
vestrydom, and scatter savoury odours 
through the town. Paris is prodigal of 
new ideas even at this season, for that 
thrilling novelty Rosmersholm is to be 
produced in a few days, and if the 
Parisians should prove insatiate of Ibsen, 
they will be regaled with An Enemy of the 
People and the Master Builder. There 
is a tremendous struggle between the 
daring spirits who let in the flood of 
foreign drama, and the patriots who 
denounce the importation of what they 
call /esprit des barbares. Somehow, I 
seem to have heard of this in a prior 
state of existence; or could it possibly 
have been amongst the performers and 


the paviors in the Strand? 4t is dis. 
tinctly piquant, howeve to ‘carn that 
the new ideas in Paris ure likely to be 





‘* LIKELY TO BE REINFORCED BY MR. PINERO,” 


reinforced by Mr. Pinero, and that the un- 
sophisticated dou/evardier will be fascinated 
and scandalised by Mrs. Tanqueray. 
TRADITION is strong even in a city 
which is always craving for some new 
thing. I find Paris in the throes of a 
reaction against Yvette Guilbert. A year 
ago the highly seasoned ballads of Made- 
moiselle Yvette were meats beloved of 
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the Parisian soul. They were miracles of 
effrontery chanted nightly by a lithe 
young woman in a simple white costume, 
who stood with her arms hanging limp at 
her side, or casually extended with a mon- 
otonous gesture, which suggested much 
handling of trays, before Yvette became 
a public idol. Last night she sang 
half-a-dozen of these ditties amidst a 
diminuendo of applause. A _ music-hall 
audience in Paris is not fastidious on the 
point of delivery, and when gentlemen 
rise in their places and cry ‘* Assez/” I 
take it that the chansons of Yvette are 
over ripe. She is adefiant young woman, 
and seems to be preparing for the 
threatened reverse of fortune by an 
increase of impudence. But the critics 
are reminding the Parisians of an earlier 
love. ‘*’Tis thirteen years,” says one, 
“since I used to buy my seat at the 
bureau de location, and listen to Judic.” 
Then followed a rhapsody on the graces 
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““ THE THROES OF A REACTION AGAINST YVETTE 
GUILBERT.” 


of that mature songstress, and so Paris is 
in a fair way to worship once more at 
the shrine of chaste simplicity. 





In the Bois de Boulogne yesterday I 
saw a dozen ladies disporting themselves 
on bicycles in costumes which would rouse 
no small commotion in Piccadilly. Some 
wore knickerbockers very full, like the 
breeches of a Zouave; others disdained 
these as a futile compromise, and boldly 
challenged the style of the mere man when 
he is arrayed for prowess on the moors. 
I confess to Mrs. Lynn Linton that I 


found one or two of these Amazons very 
prepossessing ; but my enthusiasm was 
dashed by the aspect of some riders who 
were designed by Nature for the irre- 
proachable obscurity of skirts. Here is 
the consolation for men who dread the 
incessant encroachments of women. No 
one with an eye for the picturesque would 
deny that the fair chasseurs mounted or on 
a bicycle is much more graceful than her 
English sister who studies propriety on a 
bicycle in a panoply of clumsy drapery. 
But to the plain woman with a figure 
which cannot be expressed in the language 
of compliment, the bicycle costume is im- 





*“DISPORTING THEMSELVES ON 
COSTUMES WHICH WOULD 


BICYCLES IN 
ROUSE NO SMALL 
COMMOTION IN PICCADILLY.” 


possible, and it is to the plain woman that 
Mrs. Lynn Linton must look for the sal- 
vation of masculine supremacy. 





Yet plainness may have a spiritual 
charm of its own. Wandering amongst 
the bookstalls on the Quai D’Orsay I saw 
the custodian of one of them, a very old 
woman in a cap, seated on a bench, in- 
different to possible customers, and deep 
in a passionate romance with a yellow 
cover. She was wrinkled and weather- 
beaten, but Béranger might have been 
inspired with a song had he seen her sit- 
ting there, renewing her youth with the 
mystical elixir of fiction. 


“ Old Time knows thee too well, Lisette ; 
His shadow has not passed thee by. 
Thin and gray is the hair of jet, 

And gone the lustre from thine eye. 

Bent is thy figure, once so lithe, - 
Bent by many a toilsome pack ; 

But what is it that makes thee blithe, 
Thy novel with the yellow back? 


Life has no treasury of hope, 

And Love has lost his flattering tongue, 
Yet age is but an envelope— 

Within, thy soul is ever young. 

And for an hour thou canst forget 

Thy days are as an empty sack, 

And fancy ’tis about Lisette, 

Thy novel with the yellow back.” 
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THERE is no doubt that the city of the 
signed article is full of watchful jealousies. 
Are we who so often wield the anonymous 
quill, or hide our light under a bushel of 
pseudonyms, as fretful as those Parisian 
scribes who affix their seals to every para- 
graph as if they were signing receipts 
for immortality? Here is M. Paul de 
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‘*] AM AFRAID THE HABITS OF THE CROCODILE, 
EVEN WHEN DOMESTICATED, ARE RATHER 
STARTLING.” 


Cassagnac, who begins a reply to an 
anonymous assailant by calling him a 
tame crocodile. As the redoubtable Paul 
also observes that a man who is afraid to 
sign his name is an assassin lurking 
behind a wall, I am afraid the habits of 
the crocodile, even when domesticated, 
are rather startling. Imagine a fearless 
gentleman pursuing his upright way when 
out pops a great swaggering beast who 
cannot be called to account in a civilised 
manner! What is the use of flinging 
your card-case into his monstrous jaws, 
and telling him to name his seconds and 
his weapons ? 





One of the virtues of the signed article 
in France is a sublime impatience of ac- 
curacy. It is never necessary to quote an 
opponent to sustain your case. That is 
the prosaic habit of anonymous writers in 
our own sluggish island. Here in Paris 
you say instead, ‘‘I care not what this 
monsieur has written. I do not like him. 
There lies my glove.” I see that M. 
Henri Rochefort, for instance, who is 
forced by a malign destiny to absent him- 
self from his beloved boulevards, assumes 
that M. Zola condemns the signature in 
journalism, and then proceeds to cudgel one 
of M. Zola’s novels. ‘‘ 1 was not present,” 
says M. Rochefort, loftily, ‘‘at the pre- 
tended conference of Anglo-French pub- 
licists in London. I should have been 
regarded not as a journalist, but as an 
outlaw pursued by a decree of the High 
Court, and so I betook myself to Spa, 
where there is less carbon in the air than 
in England at this season!” Here you 
have an offended majesty which refuses to 
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illume the carbon of the Guildhall because 
there is a rival incandescence in the person 
of M. Zola. It pleases the exile, who has 
dwelt long in England without reproach 
and almost without recognition, to assure 
his readers in Paris that, had he attended 
the conference of journalists, he would 
have been treated as no better than a 
gaol-bird. 

I WONDER how many people overheard 
this conversation between Gog and Magog 
at a certain festival in the Guildhall. 

Gos. This is a sorry sight, brother, 

Macoc. Ye mean these furriners. 

Gos. Foreigners, brother. 

Macoc. There ye are with yer finikin 
talk! Why, ye’re as Frenchified as any 
of ’em! I stand by the old ways, I do, 
and I say they’re furriners, and they've 
no business in our ’all. 

Goc (with a sigh). 1 shall never educate 
you, brother. But you are right about 
these Frenchmen. 

Macoc. Who are they? What’s the 
Lord Mayor a-bowin’ and a-sniggerin’ to 
*em for ? 

Goc. The chief of them is named Zola. 
He has written books which cannot be 
mentioned in the presence of an alder- 
man’s daughter. 

Macoc. I know. Why, there was a 
publishin’ feller sent to prison on account 
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** PRETTY GUESTS, | DO THINK! 
* mossoos,’ ”’ 


THEY'RE ONLY 


of ’em. Serve ’im right. Why ain’t this 
Zola there too, instead of a-flauntin’ and 
a-jiggin’ in our ’all ? 
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Gos (slightly pussled). Well, you see, 
he wrote in French, and the publisher 
brought out the books in English. 

Macoc (with much indignation). Ho, 
Hingland, ’ow is thy glory fizzled out! 
An Englishman in gaol, and a Frenchy 
cuttin’ ’is capers in our ’all. 


Goc. Hush! They’ll hear you. You're 


. interrupting the music. 


Macoc. I don’t care. Music be blowed ! 
Give me Bow bells! 

Goc. But they are the Lord Mayor’s 
guests, ye know. 

Macoc. Pretty guests, I do think! 
They’re only ‘* Mossoos”; there ain’t a 
Hesquire among ’em. And that we 
should live to see ’em struttin’ in our 
all ! (weeps). 

Ir was amongst the books on the Quai 
d’Orsay that I lighted on a rare edition of 
the Canterbury Tales. One of them, the 
Clerk’s Tale, struck me as oddly familiar. 
I quote the first few lines in order that 
students of Chaucer may compare them 
with other editions. 


“The Devel walxed nye Canterbury toune, 
Sadd was ys steppe and heavie was ys froune. 
‘Houle, wynds,’ he cryde, ‘and thunder 

splytte the skies, 
And lymelighte make a glyttre in myne eyes ; 
For hyther cometh one I would ensnayre 
To wryte a playe, and putte the Devel where 
He styll can dryve some morttyles to 
despayre !’ 
Then turnynge to a gargoyle shaype, eftsones, 
He spyde a Clerk, clept Henry Arthur Jones.” 


‘ The Clerk stood musynge with a douncaste 
eye: 
‘From dauncinge gurles and bauble shoppes 
I fly 
To seke the Devel of olde minstrelsye ; 
In cup and Chaucer tragedie dystyll 
The fearesome spirite of infyrnale yll, 
That connoysseures of bogyes maye com- 
mende 
Mepyhsto—Satan, with Haymarkete blende ! 
But stay—that gargoyle gryns with fieundishe 
glee ! 
The lymelighte flashyes with diablerie 
Aye talle and more majestycalle growes hee— 
It is-—it cannot—but it must be Tree '’” 





To the spectators of the Whirligig of 
Time, few events can seem more natural 
than revolutions. For the mere act of 
going round in a circle is itself a revolu- 
tion, and the mechanical and political 
meanings of the word are strikingly 
similar, if not identical. Perhaps some 
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original genius who knows a little of 
history and less of engineering will 
become famous by a book on ‘‘ Mechani- 
cal Law in the Political World.” For 
the use of that distinguished philosopher 
—when he comes—let me lay down one 
or two axioms :— 

Revolutions are generally produced by 
cranks, assisted by eccentrics. 

A revolution, in most cases, implies the 
revolver. 

A small force will cause revolution, if 
applied at a distance from the centre. 

All which doctrines can be verified by a 
glance at South America. Especially at 
Brazil; which (physically) great country 
has been in a state of veiled or open civil 
war ever since it gladdened the heart of 
the Democrat by deposing the mildest 
Emperor that was ever denounced as a 
** tyrant.” 

BUT owing to its long torpor under the 
insidious spells of monarchy, Brazil has 
hardly yet attained to the proper pitch 
of political virtue. As in Chili during 
Balmaceda’s rule, on one side is an 
ambitious President with a rabble of 
soldiers, on the other a constitutional 
faction, strong in the support of the fleet. 
Here is all that any could need for proper 
massacres and infliction of almost illimit- 
able mischief, without any hope of an 
immediate decision. The President can- 
not well get a navy abroad ; the Alabama 
award bars that hope. The Admiral 
cannot well get possession of the capital 
without troops, and troops take time in 
the making. Probably before these lines 
appear in print the contest will have 
ended in favour of the navy. A fleet can 
choose its time and place of attack. 

THe bombardment of Rio seems to 
have been comparatively trivial, the 
foreign representatives and ships of war 
having, with very doubtful legality, 
intervened to restrict the attack to forts 
and Government buildings. Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt has put on record 
her entire disappointment at the tame 
and innocent character of the scene. It 
is certainly hard that, when she had 
stayed to see horrors, none such were 
on show. Doubtless the great actress 
was hoping to make studies for a 
new kind of stage death. She has died 
by narcotic poison and irritant poison ; 
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she has died of consumption and heart 
disease : pistols and daggers have taken 
her life many times, and as Cleopatra 
she has regaled her audiences with sudden 





*““MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT HAS PUT ON 

RECORD HER ENTIRE DISAPPOINTMENT AT THE 

TAME AND INNOCENT CHARACTER OF THE 
SCENE.” 


death en aspic. Nay, as Joan of Arc she 
has perished at the stake—a_ process 
carried out on one occasion with almost 
fatal realism. But I do not think that 
Sarah has yet died by bomb or falling 
house ; and it is a great pity that she had 
no Opportunities for dramatic study in 
the Brazilian revolution. Think what a 
splendid drama of South American 
passion and politics Sardou, or another, 
could have woven round her figure! how 
grandly she would defy the perjured 
President or the anarchic Admiral 
(according to taste), and how nobly, and 
yet realistically she would fall, in the 
street or on the deck, struck down bya 
fragment of shell in the moment of 
victory—or defeat! And now—we may 
never have that play or that performance. 

But really, is it not time that some of 
the less anarchic nations of Europe came 
to an agreement as to what is to be done 
with South America generally? The 
present inhabitants and owners of that 
magnificent continent are not only as a 
rule passively bankrupt, but are becoming 
active nuisances. They do not asa rule 
trouble foreign residents much, having 
regard to the possible consequences ; but 
indirectly they must cause great annoy- 
ance to quiet people. A heavy shell 
coming through an office skylight is 
none the less disturbing if the occupants 
know that the missile was not aimed 
specially at them, and was merely a 
protest against the unconstitutional con- 


duct of the President. And a business 
man does not like to find the tram-car he 
usually catches to the Exchange serving 
as a barricade and the street where he 
carries on business raked by a brisk rifle 
fire from two local parties with unpro. 
nounceable names and incomprehensible 
programmes. 





TueE fact is that in South America’ 


civil war is far too easy. The mongrel 
breed that calls itself ‘‘ the people” of 
the various republics of that continent 
does not seem to have much to do, except 
—as the Americans have it—‘‘ revolute.” 
Commerce and industry are largely 
carried on by foreigners. Local politi- 
cians (apparently) live by not paying the 
interest on borrowed money: towards 
which happy state a civil war is an 
obvious help. It is time that something 
should be done to make civil war less 
remunerative as a profession, and less 
pleasant as a pastime. Why should not 
an American millionaire, or syndicate, or 
an English Chartered Company take 
possession of Brazil, and run the country 
on business principles? Two million 
pounds would probably do it. Half a 
million would raise and equip a picked 
force of five thousand men; a _ million 
would provide a couple of cruisers and 
hire transport steamers : and there would 
be half a million left over for current 
expenses and the purchase of patriots on 
either side. 





TueseE Brazilian, Argentine and other 
warring factions all maintain that they 
are actuated by the purest patriotism. 





“CIVIL WAR IS FAR TOO EASY.’ 
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It is time that this pretext should be 
exploded—wzth those who make use of it. 
Such rabbles have no business with 
patriotism ; no call to have a country at 
all. When they have kept some kind of 
order and done some kind of justice and 
paid their way and developed their re- 
sources for a few years, then they may 
talk about patriotism and constitutions 
and politics. Till then they are and 
remain, not nations but nuisances. 

IT is not generally considered wise to 
reveal the editorial history of a periodi- 
cal; but it has been pretty well known for 
long that Mr. Comyns Carr formerly 
conducted the fortunes of the English 
Illustrated Magazine. All past and present 
readers will therefore cordially welcome 
his appearance as manager of that West 
End theatre which may be called 
by the flippant the ‘‘Comyndy.” Mr. 
Comyns Carr would seem to be an 
ideal manager in many respects—versed 
alike in art, letters and the drama, skilled 
to rule the press, the picture-gallery and 
the stage—a critic of experience and a 
creator of merit. Already he has made 
an auspicious beginning by introducing 
to the public a fresh group of Mr. 
Grundy’s dramatic children, who contrive 
in the happy manner of the stage to 
“Sow the Wind” without reaping the 
customary harvest. If only all our own 
follies could lead with stage inevitability 
to the ‘‘happy ending”! But perhaps 
the audience of the tragi-comedy called 





MR. GRUNDY. 


“Real Life” has a hankering after 
realism and demands imitations of Ibsen. 
Could we not persuade the Fates to 
read the Daily Telegraph, and see how 


wrong they are in their theory of she 
drama ? 

Since Mr. Traill with rash daring gave 
a list of minor poets of to-day, the cata- 





MR. COMYNS CARR, 


logue has been growing alarmingly. He 
mentioned if I remember rightly, some 
sixty-six ; but the number of the Bards is 
now more like six hundred and sixty-six. 
The fact is that it is not enough to call a 
writer of verse a ‘‘ minor poet.” There 
is an infinite gradation of merit from the 
highest to the lowest. There are not a 
few singers whose work comes below that 
of the great masters rather in volume 
than in height of achievement; many 
slender aiguilles of song shoot their points 
as high as the broad Tennysonian table- 
land. Yet a compiler such as Mr. Alfred 
Miles, who has edited many volumes of 
selected poems of the century, will lump 
in his latest selection Mr. Robert Bridges 
and Mr. W. E. Henley (or would if Mr. 
Henley would let him) with somebody who 
writes to a child— 
“ It fills me with a sense of pain 
To see how fast thou’rt growing.” 





Now Mr. Bridges and Mr. Henley are 
far nearer to—lI will not say Tennyson, 
but Shakespeare and Milton, Wordsworth 
and Shelley—than is the writer of these 
lines to Mr. Bridges and Mr. Henley. 
Are we to lump all the grades between 
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**THE PERPETRATOR OF 


BALLADS.” 


DRAWING-ROOM 


these extremes as minor poets? I would 
suggest that a new classification is needed. 
Let the honourable title of ‘* minor poet” 
be kept for those whose verse has an 
individual note of real poetry, but whose 
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work by its inequality or its small bulk 


cannot be ranked with that of the 
admittedly great poets. Then for those 
who are mere echoes, but creditable 


echoes, good workmen in verse, let the 
title of ‘‘minim poets” be kept. All 
below are not, strictly speaking, poets at 
all; but by courtesy we may call them so, 
and denote their varying modicums of 
merit by the subdivisions of the minim, 
from the “ crotchety” singer of socialism 
down to the ‘‘ demi-semiquavering ” note 
of the perpetrator of drawins-room 
ballads. 





SPEAKING of drawing-room ballads, 
here is one that goes to a little Russian 
air by Donagrof. I call it an 


AUTUMN SONG. 


“ Dear, the autumn boughs are thinned, 

And in yellow flakes 

Dead leaves rustle in the wind, 
Till the rain awakes ; 

Golden lights and azure shades 
Melt in autumn mist— 

All our nights of serenades, 
Days wherein we kissed. 


““ Ah, though summer days be done, 

Love me still, my heart : 

Those whom joy has bound in one 
Sorrow must not part. 

Though the dreary forest drips 
Under weeping skies, 

Keep me summer on yout lips, 
Spring-time in your eyes.” 
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Faustina hath the fairest face, 
f Sica better grace: 
Both have mine eye sedan 
Shs sings full swe etly will ber voic Ra’ 


er fi lingers make so sweet a nojse: 


Boh have mine ear bewi tched| 


Gh me'! sith Fates have so provided, a | 
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TO PHYLLIS. 


THou shalt have ribbands, roses, rings, 
Gloves, garters, stockings, shoes, and strings 
Of winning colours, that shall move 
Others to lust, but me to love. 
—These, nay, and more, thine own shall be, 
If thou wilt love, and live with me. 
— HERRICK. 








